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“THE OLD DOMINION.” 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Virearnia is the oldest of the still surviving British 
eolonies in North America—the only one that dates 
back to the lifetime of Shakespeare. It was by far 
the largest and most populous of the thirteen that 
unitedly threw off the domination of the mother 
country and achieved their independence by the 
Revolutionary War; and, though it contributed far 
less to the success of that struggle, whether in men 
or means, than Massachusetts—less in proportion to 
its resources than any of its Northern confederates— 
the world will not forget nor the public cease to be 
grateful to the State which gave to the cause of In- 
dependence the tongue of Patrick Henry, the pen of 
Jefferson, and the sword of Washington. And though, 
at a later period, Virginia herself turned her back on 
Washington, opposed his Administration, and rejected 
her chivalrous Gen. Morgan as a candidate for Con- 
gress because he still trusted in ‘ the old Chief,’ (‘old 
horse,’ I believe, was Morgan's more familiar but 
less decorous expression,) the Country will long hold 
in grateful remembrance the political philosophy of 
her Madison and the judicial ability and purity of her 
Marshall. 

The genius of her patriotic statesmen, combined 
with her material greatness and her central position, 
long secured to Virginia a leadership in the Union. 
The name and influence of her Washington were 
probably more powerful than those of any other in 
cementing that Union by means of the Federal Con- 
stitution. That Constitution was not adopted by her 
without a struggle, but this struggle was less vehe- 
ment and its issue at all times less doubtful than in 
the kindred case of New York, or even in that of 
Massachuset's. And Virginia, which so gallantly 
aided in Jaunching the bark which bore and still bears 
the fortunes of the Republic, was not ungenerously 
requited by her sisters. Of the first five Presidents, 
four were her honored sons ; another of them gave 
consistency and dignity to our institutions by his long, 
illustrious career as Chief-Justice ; and a Virginian 
has held a place in nearly every Cabinet prior to the 
present. Alas that a line which begun with Taomas 
Jeffereon should end with John B. Floyd ! 

If power, and office, and political prestige, were 
the main elements of greatness in a commonwealth, 
Virginia should have remained to this day the fore- 
most State in the Union. That they are not, her 
decline and fall painfully attest. New York, which 
ranked fifth in 1790, has now more than double her 
population and treble her wealth ; Ohio, which had 
not a civilized inhabitant when Great Britian ac- 
knowledged our independence, is now far ahead of 
her in every element of power ; Illinois, which dates 
back barely forty years, has outstripped her in the race 
to greatness. Massachusetts, a mere speck beside 
her, surpasses Virginia to-day in wealth, in industry, 
in production, in freemen, and is only outnumbered 
by her through the process of counting as men for 
one purpose those whom she insists on regarding (and 
having us regard) as chattels for another. The State 
whereof Washington and Jefferson were proud re- 
mains where they left it, its scenery as varied and 
romantic as ever, its area as magnificent, its unde- 
veloped resources as vast, its climate as genial, its 
rivers as bounteous and beneficent ; but its glory has 
departed, its empire has passed away. 

Whatis the cause of its decay? Why is it that, when 
every year sees new pilgrims wending revereatly to 
the Rock of Piymouth, and preud hearts annually gath- 
ered in almost every American city to do honor to 
‘Korefathers’ Day,” no society commemorates the 
Lending at Jamestown, and hardly a footstep prints 
the grass which covers the site of that extinct vil- 
lage? Why is it that bounteous Nature refuses a 
harvest to the soil which was so fertile under Wash- 
ington’s enlightened culture, and that ruined houses 
and abandoned fields so thickly greet the traveler 
from Washington te Richmond ? 

Carlyle, in his Letter on International Copyright, 
suggests that Rob Roy’s capital mistake was a sup- 
position that he could obtain his beef cheaper by 
“harrying” the Lowlands for cattle than by buying 
them for honest coin in the Grassmarket. A grave 
mistake, doubtless—but is there, in essence, any 
other? Is not every road to wealth or comfort but 
that of honest industry practically one with Rob 
Roy’s? 

To one who luxuriates in laziness and has no idea 
that the moral government of God extends to every 
act and thought, the device of Human Slavery natur- 
ally seems one of the happiest and most convenient 
which the wit of man ever contrived. To sit idly in 
the shade and svatch another plow and hoe in the 
fierce sunshine—digging and striving not for his own 
prefit but for that of the well-pleased denizen of 
the shade—to be nursed at the breast of a sable 
‘“‘mammy”’ whose own child is foredoomed by law to 
wait on his foster-brother through life, delving to 
support him in idleness and faring coarsely to maintain 
him in luxury—what could be more agreeable than 
this, if life had no moral purpose and the universe no 
God? Then might iniquity be as profitable as it often 
seems convenient, and Virginia still first among 
States—as prosperous and powerful as in the days 
of her great departed. 

A careful statistician computes that ‘‘the Mother 
ofStates” has, within the last half-century, received 
more for her own ifiesh and blood than the full pres- 
ent value of ker citizens’ property, land and slaves 
included. In other words, all the products of her 
past industry have been eaten up by her people, leav- 
ing only the preceeds of the annual sales of her 

children as the net result of her two hundred and fifty 
ycars’ existence as a civilized commonwealth. Instead 
ef fitting eut her emigrating progeny, like New Eng- 
land, withan education, ané a religion, and some hum- 
‘ble share of this world’s goods, she has taken them to 
the anction-block and sold them, putting the proceeds 
<oolly into her pocket, and preparing to renew the pro 
eess next year, or so fast, at least, as her human 
etock shall have become marketable. If the Father 
of Lies -were not the peorest sort of paymaster, how 
rich she must have become long ago! 

But he:has served her as (in the long run) he serves 
allhis devotees, and 1861 finds her poor, declining, 
heavily in debt, with an exhausted soil, an unedu- 
cated populatien, a disheartened industry, and a con- 
stantly declining weight in the eouncils of the Repub- 
lic. Secession—Rebellion—a forcible disruption of 
the ties that bind her to the Union—an appeal from 

jn on of constitutional majorities to the law of 
re a. i prstngain Congresses and Supreme Courts 
ain ae arm—such is the desperate resort 
nies a = seeks to retrieve her bankrupt for- 
wit die on tis, is rich in mercy lead her by a 
nown out from the land of dark- 

ness Bnd bondage inte the glorious light of 
perfect 
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liberty, overruling her suicidal madness to her utter 
deliverance from all chronic oppression and injustice, 
causing her waste places to break forth into singing, 
and her wildernesses to blossom as the rose ! 





“COTTON PHILANTHROPY.” 


BY PROF. CALVIN E. STOWE. 

Aw editorial in the last Independent reminds me of 
seme of my experiences in Great Britain in 1853. 
While I found among the Abolitionists there very 
much of the noblest and most generous philanthropy, 
I found also a smail mixture of whining hypocrisy 
and biattering brag. During my whole visit I never 
hesitated, in all circles and on all suitable occasions, 
to express, with the utmost clearness and frankness, 
my views of the intimate connection between the 
British cotton manufactories and American slavery. 
In Exeter Hall, on the evening of the 16th of May, 
at a crowded meeting of the Anti-slavery Society— 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair—in the course of 
my remarks, I expressed myself to the following 
effect: ‘In 1818, the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States passed resolu- 
tions against slavery even stronger than those passed 
at the meeting this evening, and every man, North 
and South, voted for them. What has since caused 
the change? Cerron. The profits of the cotton 
trade. This has spread the chains of slavery over 
the Union, and silenced the Church on the enormous 
iniquity of slaveholding. Great Britain consumes 
four-fifths of the American cotton, and is the upholder 
of at least four-fifths of the American slavery. You 
talk of the conscience of the cotton-grower, but has 
the cotton-consumer no responsibility to conscience ? 
You at least have easier access to the consuner 
than you have to the grower of cotton. You say the 
cotton-grower must sacrifice property for tue sake of 
right, but is the cotton-consumer under no odiigation 
to sacrifice property for the sake of right?” In this 
connection, I urged upon them the necessity and 
duty of immediate!” entering into arrangements to 
supply themselves with free-labor cotton. 

While such genuine philanthropists as the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Joseph Sturge, etc., etc., received my re- 
marks with ali candor and good feeling, the other 
class stormed like angry dogs. No epithet of abuse 
was too bad for me; I was called pro-slavery, and 
compared with Mrs. Julia Tyler, who had then just 
published her impudeut letter to the ladies of England. 
In this abuse the intensely anti-slavery Advertiser 
(the ’Tiser so-called) took a leading part. Other 
London papers, The Christian Times, The British 
Banner, The Daily News, ete., were very fair in 
their comments; and the political thunderer, The 
Times, seemed disposed, in @ half-sarcastic way, to 
admit that I was not very far wrong. 

I spoke in perfect good faith, and frankly told the 
truth, while under great temptation toignore it. The 
black man Ward was on the platforn with me, and 
from # convoreation I had held with him the day be 
fore, I fully expected him to sustain me; but he, I 
suppose, had received his instructions, and he main- 
tained a judicious silence on the #@Mju!, att stood 
alone. 

In this country, Mr. Garrison of The Liberator, 
though he seemed to regret my remarks, treated me 
in &@ manner perfectly fair and honorable; but Dr. 
Elder, who temporarily occupied the chair of The Na- 
tional Era in the absence of Dr. Bailey, was 2s small 
and abusive as Major Grant of The Advertiser, the 
London paper before-mentioned. But what of that? 
The time has now come when all must see that 1 was 
right. 

A day or two after the meeting, I called on Kos- 
suth, who was then in Londen. With 2 queer twinkle 
of the eye and then a round, hearty laugh, he says to 
me: “They were not all quite contented with your 
speech the other night.” ‘‘No,” said I, “I believe 
rot.’’ ‘ Well,” he replied, ‘the philanthropy of the 
shopocracy is not the most reliabie.”’ 

But there is a philanthropy in England which is 
not of the shopocracy ; and let British statesmen take 
one step toward effectively sustaining the pro-slavery 
rebellion of the Southern states, and it will hurl them 
to an infamy, deep, damning, and eternal. 

Andover, Mass., May 24, 1861. 





A SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Tne occurrences of the last few days seem like a 
frightful dream. But, alas! it is no dream through 
which I have passed, but a sad and terrible reality. 
My poor boy is dead, and my house is left unto me 
desolate. For more than four years he was the light 
of our home, filling our hearts with joy and gladness. 
During this time, he had so intertwined himself with 
the very fibers of my being, that my life was bound up 
in the life of the child. Now that he has gone, I do not 
feel that I have sinned in loving him too well. All 
the peculiarities of this dear boy were of a kind to 
draw out the full-strength and tenderness of a father’s 
love. His nature was most generous and affectionate, 
and for some reason that I could never understand, 
he clung with unusual fondness to me. If I went 
from home, he claimed it as his right to be the first 
to welcome me on my return. I can never forget 
the expression of the beaming little face that used to 
be pressed against the window-pane, watching and 
waiting for my coming. And when I came in sight, 
with what a barst of enthusiasm he almost flew to 
open the door and.claim the customary kiss! Every 
day I heard the patter of little feet through the hall as 
he came to peep into my study to see if I was disen- 
gaged ; and if he found me at leisure, with what art- 
less grace he would:beg me to take him on my knee 
and ‘‘love him hari.”” Every morning he climbed 
into my bed and twined his arms around my neck, 
while I called him by the pet names he loved to hear. 

But all this is changed now. Death has set his seal 
en my beautiful one, and I am bereaved indeed. 
Three dark and gloomy days have passed since I 
saw him in his iast untroubled sieep. The 
silken hair—“ brown in the shade and golden in 
the sun’’—was thrown back from his fair wide 
brow. A pleasant smile lingered about his 
mouth, and the whole expression of his face 
was as if the angels had kissed his soul away to 
heaven. Ané I know that all this beauty is now 
covered by the coffin’s lid, and buried in the cold, 
dark grave. Yet “I cannot make kim dead.” [ lis- 
ten with the feeling that I must hear the music of his 
voice, or the sound of his little step on the stair. I 
can almost feel the clasp and pressure of his arms 
about my neck as I write. But this is alla fond de- 
lusion. From the journey on which he has gone none 
come back. ‘I shall go to him, but he shail not re- 
turn to me.” Much as I had always loved this dar- 
ling boy, I never looked upon him with such pride and 
tenderness as when I saw him wrestling with disease 
and death. His sufferings were terrible, but he bore 





up against them with a breve fortitude that seemed 





wonderful in one of his tender years. To the last 
hours of his life his only wish seemed to be that I 
should be constantly with him. No medicine was so 
nauseous that he would not take it with cheerfulness 
from my hand. And when the last mortal agony was 
upon him, he begged me to lay my head beside hie on 
his dying pillow. To my mind there is something in- 
explicably sad and mysterious in the mannerin which 
little children often leave the world. It does notseem 
strange to us that such are taken frem the evil to 
come. We can easily believe that the Master has 
need of them ina better world, and that heaven would 
be incomplete without their presence. But we won- 
der that these tender lambs are not gently led through 
the valley of the shadow of death into the green pas- 
tures beyond. Earth’s undefiled ones, and needing 
no discipline of suffering to fit them for heaven, it 
seems reasonable to us that the south wind should blow 
softly to waft them over an unruffled sea into the 
desired haven. But instead of this, they ofiea 
enter this haven driven by fierce storms over a dark 
and tempestuous sea. They reach heaven safely, but 
they come up out of great tribulation through a bap- 
tism of tears and agony and blood. Strange and fear- 
ful this surely is; but we will not doubdt a Father's 
love, or forget the words of him who said, “ Wha: I 
do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after.’ The future will make ail plain, and with th= 
psalmist we will wait and say, J shall be satisfied 
when I awake with thy likeness. Till then I rejoice 
in the assurance that it is well with the child. How 
much of trial and sorrow may be in store for the 
children who are spared to us we know not; but 
this dear boy is safe and happy for ever. Our 
eyes are dim with weeping, but looking through our 
tears we are able to see him walking with the blessed 
angels on the shining shore. 


Another hand is beckoning us, 
Another call is given, 

And glows once more with angel steps 
The path which reaches heaven. 


H. 


SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS. 
BY JOEL BENTON. 
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1. 





I know the patch where the waxen, milk-white 
blossoms grow, 
On a pea-green palmate leaf by the woody slope of the 
hill, 
Close to the budding coppice, thick as an army of snow, 
And the May wind drifts their leaves in a heap by the 
silver rill. 


Il. 
I plucked a flower from its stem, lustrous and fair to see, 
One that had loitered late with a splendor for me to 
behold ; 
Baxifrage, Colts-foot, Trillium, Rue, and Anemone, 
I bound in a quaint bouquet, with its central nimbus of 
gold. 


Ill. 


Lo, a color of red, of orange, a saffron stain 
Darkens my hand, and clings in a multiplied ragged 


scar! 
“What if I had plucked the flower that was plan‘ed i 
pain, cas 
And bathed with scarlet blood my country in crimson 
War?” 
Iv. 
I thought, “O Parricide, Traitor, Perjurer, Villain, 
Knave, 
Prince of the Rebels, striking at Fceedom’s consummate 
flower ; 


You will carry a damning Macbeth stain to your grave 
That shall brighten the name of Arnold to History’s 
latest hour.” 





HOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 


Wasuincron, D. C., May 27, 1861. 
To THE EpiTorS oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

The cccupation of Alexandria and the hights across the 
Potomac was very handsomely done in the moonlight of 
Thursday night last. The conduct of the troops was aid- 
mirable. Even the District troops, so long doubted, won 
their full share of praise. In fact, the most dangerous 
part was allotted at their urgent request to a few Distric: 
companies. They led the van, marching across the Long 
Bridge and up through narrow defiles to the Potomac 
hights, where they might have easily been cut off by a 
small body of Rebel cavalry or a single howitzer. Some 
of these men were up to their knees in mud all night long 
guarding the low greunds over the river, and when they 
returned to the city on Friday morning they showed by 
their condition how severe their work had been. By 
this valorous duty the District militia have proved not 
only their loyalty but their soldierly qualities. 

The march down to Alexandria by our troops wa: an 
adventure they will not soon forget. The night was ex. 
quisitely beautiful, and there was not a breeze strong 
enough to stir a leaf. The march was a silent one, the 
orders being given in whispers. So sudden was the 
movement that nearly all the enemy’s pickets were se- 
cured and the Alexandrians were taken by surprise. Ur- 
fortunately a train of cars left the town crowded with 
troops just as our forces reached this side of it, carrying 
off a telegraphic operator. The Sixty-ninth New York 
regiment meant to have cut off the escape of this train, but 
did not reech the line soon enough. 

The murder of Ellsworth threw a gloom over the 
morning’s triumph. The first man in this region who 
has endeavored to say one word in palliation of the mur- 
der is a Presbyterian clergyman from Alexandria. He 
declared: openly on Saturday that the wretch Jackson 
was simply defending his private property, and was killed 
while engaged in this laudable work. Finding that the 
utterance of such sentiments in our midst in such ex- 
citing times as these might render his presence here 
undesirable, the clergyman, as in the “days of old,” 
retracted some of his treasonable language, ani passed 
away unharmed. Indeed, he had little to fear from our 
people, as the worst punishment in store for him in case 
he had proved incorrigible was an order to depart tn- 
stanter to his beloved Southern country. 

The occupation of Alexandria is a very important 
movement by Gen. Scott, as it threatens the enemy’s 
center, and will ere long cut off the Rebel troops at Harper’s 
Ferry, if our troops advance a few miles further upon the 
Orange and Alexandria Railway to the junction with the 
Manassas Gap road. With this Junction in our possession, 
the Confederate troops at Harper’s Ferry would be in a 
dangerous condition—cut off as they would be from quick 
communicationwith Richmond, and nearly surrounded by 
the U. S. forces. 

What further movements Gen. Scott has in view can- 
net be accurately ascertained at the time this is written, 
but it is generally believed here that he contemplates the 
occupation of Norfelk and Harper’s Ferry ere long. There 
is a very decided difference of opinion respecting Harper’s 
Ferry, however—many inteliigent persons feeling confi- 
cent that the enemy will not be disturbed at this point. 
It is claimed by these gentlemen that the occupation of 
Harper's Ferry by the Rebels is of no account to us, for 
it is so surrounded by U. S. forces at Chambersburg, the 
Relay House, and Wheeling, that no advance movement 
can possibly be made. It will simply be held at a tre- 
mendous cost by the Rebels, and will not in the least 
injure us. Western Virginia can be saved by bringing 
down our troops very near to the Ferry, if we desire so to 
do. This is one view of the case; but my own opinion is 
that Gen. Scott is moving cautiously upon both Norfolk 
and Harper’s Ferry. 

The course of certain English officials toward this 
country has excited much feeling, but the Government is 
not troubled, If England can afford to take sides with 
the slaveholders in this great war for human freedom, we 
can afford to inelude her among our enemies and put her 
at once into the damning position of fighting the battles of 











slavery. Let this Government play a bold game with 
Great Britain in this matter, and it will surely win. The 
British Government will not dare to risk a war with us 
in her infamous attempt to bolster up privateering—if she 
does, we can turn the privateers of the world upon her 
commerce. But there is no danger of any such terrible 
results. The cruelest thing is that the English rulers 
and writers should manifest such a cold-blooded spirit 
toward usin this struggle. It proves that they are no 
better than our slaveholders, nor quite so good as our 
Northern slavery-defenders, for the majority of the latter 
have come to the rescue of the Government. The Eng- 
lish people certainly do hate slavery, and wil! soon make 
themselves heard, unless Conscience is driven from the 
field by the Pocket. It would certainly seem as if cotton 
were king in England, however it may be here. 

If the English Government and people are growing pro- 
slavery, ours are a good deal faster becoming radically 
anti-slavery. There is a good deal of comfort in that 
fact. Day by day our people increase in their hatred of 
human slavery. Our Democratic politicians, even, begin 
to sicker of the “institution” which has caused us so 
much trouble, and which will breed civil war on this 
continent so jong as it continues to exist. Its doom is 
sealed, and not even the independence of the Rebel states 
can long postpone the day of emancipation to the slave. 


DR. SPRING’S PATRIOTIS RESOLUTIONS. 


THE ueual domineering spirit of Southern Presbyterians 
was exhibited before the meeting of the 0.-S. General 
Assembly at Philadelphia. T'he North Carolina Preshy- 
tertan threw out the following warning in advance :, 


“ From intimations which have appeared in one or two of the 
Northern papers, it is not unlikely that the extremists will en- 
deavor to discuss the ‘state of the country,’ and procure some 
‘deliverance’ from the Assembly on this subject. A division of 
the Church can be the only result, and while the Southern Pres 
byterians do not seek it, they will not shunit. Twocannot wa’k | 
together except they be agreed.” 


At the meeting only forty-three members were present 
from slaveholding states: only two from the Synod of 
Virginia, none from North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, or Arkansas. On Saturday, 
May 18th, Pr. Spring offered his resolution for a com- 
mittee “to consider the expediency of the Assem>ly 
making an expression of their devotion to the Union of 
these states and their loyalty to the Government.” Such 
a sentiment seems to have shocked the nerves of the 
body to a degree which found relief only in instantly 
laying the motion on the table by a vote of 123 to 102, 
and every attempt to take the matter up was baffled. | 
The Philade’phia Press describes the scene at the close 
of the same si‘ting : 











“The prayer of the venerable Dr. Spring of New York, at the 
close of the morning session on Saturday, will not soon be for- 
gotten. His resolution, looking to some patriotic expression of 
the Assembly in this time of the country’s peril, had been under 
consideration. Every technical difficuity in the shape of points 
of order, for some reason unexplained, had been interposed 
agains‘ its adoption The significance of the earnest invocation 
by this aged man of God is thus seen. After the most humble 
and tovching appeals for the Church of his love and her :mme- 
diate interests, bringing tears from maay eyes, he supplicated 
the Divine favor for his country—that God’s care might be over 
it in this time of its threatened overthrow—that revolt might be 
put down—thai the President of the United States mizht b> ea 
couraged in kis high duty of maintaining the antnority ani 
power of the Government—that prudence, wisdom, firmnes3, and 
might from on high be given him—that our great chieftain (al- 
luding to Scott) who for so many years had carried in triam>.h 
our national flag, might yet, before his eyes cosed in death, 
have the joy of seeing that flag re established, and waviog in 
its beauty and glory at every point, from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
and from the Eastern shore to the Western” 


After the adjournment, on Saturday, a large number of | 
the members who felt a desire to give expressions of their | 
loyalty to the Union, met in the lecture-room of the 
church. The meeting was called to order by app2inting 
Rev. Wm. C. Anderson of San Francisco chairman, and - 
Rev, J. D. Smith of Columbus, Ohio, secretary. 

The following committee were appointed to prepare busine:s: 
Rev. Dr. Sprimgwof New York ; Smith of Ohio; Thomas of Ohie ;. 


Price of Mlinois; Williams of Maryland; Jacobus of Pennsy!- 
vania ; and Holden of New York, 

ln the debate, Dr. Thomas of Ohio said that there were mtiiy 
men in the Assembly who would take up their musket to defend 
the honor oftheircountry ; which remark was loudly applauded ; 
and another gentleman said that he felt confident tha: the feel- 
ing of the majority had changed, and, therefore, he did not de- 
sire the meeting to act hastily in the matter. The meeting ad- 
journed, to meet at the call of the president. 


No opportunity offered again for the intreduction of the 
subject until Wednesday, when Dr. Spring again moved 
on the subject, at the opening of the session, introducing 
his resolutions by some explanatory remarks, which he 
offered as preliminary, because he might be again cut off 
by a motion to lay on the table. The vote last week hal 
placed the Assembly in a false position before the coun- 
try, and exerted an unhappy influence beth upon the 
friends of revolt and upon the supporters of Government, 
as he was well informed by advices from the North and 
West. He hoped that the Assembly would calmly con- 
sider the paper he had to propose, and that whatever we 
did we wculd do in the fear of God. He then read the 
following preamble and resolutions : 


“ Gratefully acknowledging the distingu'shed bounty and care 
of Almighty God toward this favored land, and also recogniz- 
ing cur obligation to submit to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake, this General Assembly adopt the following re:olu- 
tions 

* Resolved, That in view of the present agitated and unhappy 
condition of the country, the Fourth day of July next be here- 
by set apart as a day of prayer through»ut our bounds, and that 
on this day ministers and people are cailed on humbly to coa- 
fess and bewail their national sins, and to offer our thanks to 
the Father of light for his abundant and undeserved goodness 
toward us a nation, to seek his guidance and blessing upon o1r 
rulers and their co snsels. as weil as their assembled Congress of 
the United States, and to implore him, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, the great High Priest of the Christian profession, to turn 
away his anger from us, and epeedily restore to us the blessings 
of a safe and honerable peac +. 

“ Resolved, That in the jedgment of this Assembly it is the 
duty of the ministers and churches under its care, to do all in 
their power to premote and perpetuate the integrity of the United 
States, and to strengthen, uphold, and encourage the Federal 
Government, in the just exercise of all its functions under our 
noble Constitution.” 


Dr. Spring said: Mr. Moderator, for one, I shall vote 
for these resolutions. I have consulted no one on their 
formation, though I have shown them to one or two 
persons since their formation. As a member of this 


er’s son, i cannot refuse to take such action. 

On motion of Dr. Hodge of Princeton, the resolutions 
were made the order of the day for Friday morning—the 
vote to ttre effect being, yeas, 117; nays, 96. 

On Friday the resolutions came up in course, and a very 
exciting debate followed. The first speaker was Rev. 
Thomas E. Thomas of Dayton, Ohio, who delivered a long 
and eloquent argument in favor of the resolutions. The 


35, to steadfast loyalty. It is byits very title “The Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States,” not in the Con- 
federate States, or under any other Government, We are 
and have been protected by the power, and prospered by 
the policy of this Government, and we owe it the tribute 
of our loyalty, and if blood is needed for its support, the 
people of the Presbyterian Church should pour out their 
blood like water. The Baltimore Patriot says: 


“During the speech of Rev. Dr. Thomas, the great feeling of 
the hour began to show itself, as the reverend speaker rose with 
the grandeur of the subject, and glowingly told the Assembly 
that they represented the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, and not the Church of any other confederation of states. 
A desire to applaud began to manifest itself, and when, in a cal- 
minating climax, it was proclaimed the duty of the Church to 
rally by the standard under which it had found love and protec- 
tion, the round of applause which burst forth was only checked 
by the remonstrance of the Moderator ; but it was impossible to 
check the feeling—an event was in progress which is to become 
historic.” 

Rev. James H. Gillespie of Memphis, Tenn., thought 
the esolutions very unwise, as they would create a bad 
feeling at the South, and produce an inevitable explosion. 
Let us save the Church ; let us confine ourselves to those 
things which pertain to the Church of Christ. Look at 
what outside questions have done for the Methodist and | 
— Churches. They are rent! Shall we rend our 
noble fabric? Our union is our beauty, strength, and 
glory ; and woe to him who would cause divisions in the 

hurch of Christ. | 

Rev. Dr. Hodge of Princeton, who a few months ago | 
wrote and printed in The Repository that the man who 
should advocate a dissolution of the Union would find his 
name associated with that of Arnold, now thought the re- 
solutions would be injurious, and embarrass the Federal 
Government. He said there had been a meeting of the 
Southern members, with a few from the North, and a 
substitute for Dr. Spring’s resolutions had been prepared, — 
which he would offer. They were very long and rhetori- 
cal, closing with an elaborate apology for the failure to 
put forth a definite declaration : 


“i, The General Assembly is neither a Northern nor a Southern 
body ; it comprehends the entire Presbyterian Church, irrespe>- | 
tive of geographical line or political opinions, and had it met 
this year, as it does with marked uniformity, one-half of the | 
time, in some Southern city, no one, he believed, would have pre- | 
sumed to ask of it a fuller declaration of its views upon this sub- 
ject than it has embodied in this minute. | 

* 2. Owing to Previdential hindrances, nearly one-third of our | 
Presbyteries are not represented at our present meeting. They | 
feel that Christian courtesy not only, but common justice, re- 
quires that we should refrain, except in the presence of some | 
stringent necessity, from adopting measures to bind consci- 
ences of our brethren who are absent, most of them, as we be- | 
lieve, by no fault of their own. | 

“3. Such has been the course of events that all the other evan- 





gelical denominations have been rent asunder. We alone retain, | 


church ; as a citizen of the United States; as my fath- | 


Presbyterian Church is bound by its Confession of Faith, c. | 


this day, the proportions of a national church. We are happily 
united among ourselves in all questions of doctrine and discipline. 


| The dismemberment of our Church, while fraught with disaster 


to all our spiritual interests, could not fail to envenom the politi- 
cal animosities of the country and to augment the sorrows which 
already oppress us. We are not willing to sever this last bond 
which holds the North and the South together in the fellowship 
of the Gospel. Should an all-wise Providence hereafter exact 
this sacrifice, we shall be resigned to it. But, for the present, 
both religion and patriotism require us to cherish a Union 


—_ by God’s blessing, may be the means of reuniting our 
and, 


Rev. W. C. Anderson of San Francisco warned the 
Assembly that the Northwest would not maiatain the 
unity of the Church, if we refuse to stand by our country 
and the Constitution. If we desert the national flag, not 
a man of them will darken our doors again. They have 
always been faithful to the leaders at Philadelphia, but 
in these times they could not desert Father Spring to 
swallow such a milk-and-water dose, one gallon of milk 
to five barrels of water. 

Reference was made by some of the speakers to a 
telegram said to have been received from Secretary Bates, 
stating that in his opinion and other members of the 
Cabinet, the best thing the Assembly could do to sustain 
the Government is to preserve the unity of the Presby- 
terian Church by abstaining from any deliverance on the 
present troubles. 

_ Dr. Spring urged that it is always safe and best to do 
right. He believed his resolution was right, and would 
uphold ard strengthen the Government. He inquired 


what influences were employed to get that dispatch from 
Washington? 


“I do not believe that dispatch. The circumstances were not 
understood at Washington. It is not true that our Assembly ha3 
no influence. That influence will be felt if we throw ourselves 
into the breach and sustain the Government. The appeals for 
sympathy with Rebels which we have heard, are lice nisi prius 
pleadings of lawyers. Sympathy for pirates and rebels! I do 
mourn over the South, for I have friends there ; I pray God to 
give them a better mind. But I call upon you to sympathize 
with the North, to sympathize with the right. If the Assembly 
supports the Church in the North, the pastorscan stand. With- 
out such resolutions we will have discord in our congregations, 
Every Secessionist in the land could vote for Dr. Hodge’s paper, 
and it will, if adopted, plunge our Church over a precipice ” 


Rev. James W. Hoyt of Nashville remonstrated with 


| much feeling against the passage of resolutions, with 


only twenty-four members present from the South, and 
when members of the Cabinet at Washington recom- 
mended that the Assembty leave the subject alone. 

Rev. Dr. Musgrave of Philadelphia closed Friday’s 
debate by a warmly patriotic speech. He asked who 
will answer for our liverty as Christians if this Govern- 
ment is overturned ? 


‘The loyalty of thousands of Southern Presbyterians in Mary- 
land and Virginia is suppressed by terrorism, and they rejoice 
that the Government is now protecting them in their civil and 
religious rights, If the substitute does not express loyalty to the 


| Government, he could not vote for it. He loved his country as he 
| loved his God, and rejoiced that he was enabled to register his 
; name as a loyal citizen in this dark hour of peril. He trusted 
| the vote in favor of the resolutions would be unanimous. No 
| Southern man here could take offense at such a proposition.” 


On Saturday, Rev. E. C. Wines of St. Louis read the 


| following telegraphic correspondence of the Cabinet at 


Washington. It will remind our older readers of the 
famous story about General Jackson’s solicitude in regard 
to the divisions of the Presbyterian Church, five-and- 


| twenty years ago: 


“Hon. Edward Bates, Washington City: Have you said that 
in your opinion and that of other members of the Cabinet the 
best thing our Assembly can do to sustain the Government is to 


| preserve the unity of the Presbyterian Church by abstaining 


from any deliverance on our present troubles? It is so stated by 
what claims to be goodauthority. If consistent with your views, 
please answer immediately. E. C. WINES. 
“Mr. Bates replied : 
“* Washington, May 24th.—Rey. E. C. Wines, D.D.: Yes; for 
myself decidedly; and I believe fcr sther members of the 
Cabinet. ’ EDWARD Bates.” 


Dr. Wines then offered a resolution to the effect that 
the members of the Assembly in their civil and social 
relations, had shown their devotion to the Constituiion 
and the laws, and that silence in this fearful crisis will 
preserve the unity of tne Presbyterian Church, and thus 
strengthen the hands of the Federal Government. 

Judge Allen of New York made an earnest speech for 
the original resolutions. Thoughnot sympathizing with 
the National Administration politically, he was in favor 


| of supporting it as the Government of his country. 


Rev. Dr. Matthews of Kentucky said it was with great 

leasure he unfurled the Stars and Stripes of the old 

overnment. [Applause.] 

The Moderator declared that such demonstrations 
could not be permitted. The Assembly will adjourn and 


, the house will be cleared if they continue to eccur. 


Dr. Matthews resumed. He remarked that loving the 
Federa! and the Presbyterian Union, he could not bu: feel 
that the plowshare of division would be passed across 
the Church, if Dr. Spring’s resolutions were passed. 
You will drive off all the Union men in the South, and 
oppress them terribly. 

Rev. J. P. Lloyd of Ohio preferred the resolutions of 
Dr. Wines. At the South, our brethren are compelled 
to be loyal to a government which, though it be a_usur- 
pation, must have their support. [He keeps out of view 
the fact that “our brethren,” under the lead of their 
chief ministers, Thornwell, Palmer, and others, are the 
authors of that usurpation. The world desires to know 
whether the O.-S. Presbyterian Church bestows its sym- 

athies upon unhung traitors in the South, or upon the 
awful Government from which it receives a 

When the question was reached on Monday, Rev. Dr. 
Spring of New York rose and stated that in order to 
secure something like unanimity in the body he had 
thought it best to offer the following modifications, as a 
substitute fer his second resolution : 


Resolved, 2. That this General Assembly, in the spirit of that 
Christian patriotism which the Scriptures enjoin and which has 
always characterized this Church, do hereby acknowledge and 
declare our obligation to promote and perpetuate, so far as in us 
lies, the integrity of these United States, and to strengthen, 
uphold, and encourage the Federal Government in the exercise 
of all its functions under our noble Cons‘itution. 


Other gentlemen offered their suggestions in the shape 
of amendments or substitutes, bat without materially 
changing the issue, which was whether the Presbyterian 
Church is to be reckoned upon as conniving at treason 
and rebellion, or as supporting the Government of the 
country in putting down treason and rebellion. 

Rev. D. J. Waller of Western Pennsylvania supported 
the original resolutions of Dr. Spring. He exposed the 
fallacy of the clamor about the unity of the Church as 
having any bearing on this maiter. We hold that they 
are all Christians that love the Lord Jesus Christ, what- 
ever may be the ecclesiastical divisions among them. 
He deprecated these appeals about dividing the bleeding 
body of Christ. This body has no power to impose new 
terms of communion. This matter imposes no new 
terms; but the matter requires things which are incum- 
bent upon all Christians. If we have no government, 

| any word on the subject would be out of place; but 
meeting under the circumstances in which we do, he 
could not understand the hesitation on the subject. Can 
it be possible that the Church does not understand i's 
duty when members of the Presbyterian Church are now 
in arms against each other. Is such carnage right? 

The debate was continued through the day and even- 
ing. Dr. Hodge withdrew hisresolutions. Dr. Yeomans 
| of Northumberland, Pa., made an earnest speech against 

Dr. Spring’s resolutions. Their real import, he said, was 

the division of the Church. They were a departure from 

the uniformly conservative position of the Church on 
| the — of slavery. If the North is separated from 

the South, it will inevitably embrace a policy antagonis- 
tic to slavery. The union of the states depends upon 
the unity of the Church. The Government does not ask 
for the passage of such resolutions. 

Rev. John C. Lord, D.D., of Buffalo, expressed his sur- 
prise that resolutions so prudent and patriotic should 
meet with such persistent opposition. He did not see 


: how any men who had the feelings of Christians or pa- 


triots could oppose them. 


“Ts it pot our Government, our country? Baptized in blood, 
counseled by good and true men, protecting and nurturing the 
church and religious freedom from the date of its beginning ? 
Who can refuse to vote for resolutions like these? The passage 
of these resolutions is necessary. Has not Presbyterianism al- 
ways been loyal? Yes. But now there are places where her 
loyalty is doubted. The resolution must be passed to place the 
Church in atrue position. The motives the world would not 
remark ; but their course would seem to be the index of their 
loyalty or disloyalty. They must be passed to meet the sad fact 
that one synod had avowed disloyalty already. They penned 
such action, and sent it to the General Assembly. Some of the 
ministers of that synod are in the army of thereels. (Sensation.) 
The resolutions are right, and that is reason why conscientious 
men should vote for them. This is no local nor sectional busi- 
ness, but a national affair, in which all sections are interested.” 

Rev. W. M. Baker of Texas, son of the late eminent 
evangelist, Daniel Baker, D.D , made an eloquent Union 
speech against the resolutions. He hated secession. 
(Great applause.] If slain, a monument would be erected 
to him, either at the North or at the South. If he voted 
for said resolution, he could not preach in Texas again. 
Vote for them, and Sabbath-schools, missions, and 
churches would be broken up. The Church must divide, 
or the Southern Presbyterians must move North. He was 
a son of Daniel Baker, and was glad that he was dead! 

Dr. Hodge made his last effort to preserve Presbyterian 
unity at the expense of Christian loyalty and American 
liberty, by moving to lay the whole subject on the table. 
The motion was lost—yeas 74, nays 139—almost two to 


‘one. So the integrity of the O.-S, “ Presbyterian Church 


in the United States of America” is saved. Ali honor to 


' the bravery and Christian = of Dr. Spring, who 


has brought forth fruit in his old age worthy of his hon- 
ored descent, and answering to the promise of his youth. 

We cannot give the votes in detail on Dr. Hodge’s 
motion. From the Synod of Albany, Messrs. Kennedy, 
J. T. Backus, and Harvey Church, (3,) voted aye; Bul- 


' lions, Clark, Cochran, and Newlands, (4,) nay. 


Buffalo Synod—Yras: Miller, Lane, Lockwood, Ballan- 
t 


yne—4. 
Nays: Miller and Hall—2, 


New York—Yeas: Westcott, Imbrie, Childs, Wells, Martin, 
Rapkin—6. 


ave: Lyndsley, Drake, Dickinson, Wilkins, Lowrie, Beard 
New Jersey—Yras: Hornblower, Hodge, Studdiford, Barr, 


| Hutchinson—5. 


Nays: Baldwin, Crane, Hubbard, Tally, Snowden, Kehoo, 


| Muckey, Osborn, R x. 
| Combs. Lyth— 14. yerson, Gulick, Humphrey, Cunningham, 


Philadelphia Synod voted 8 to 13; Pittsburg 6 to 8. 
Ohio furnished 4 ayes, Sandusky 1, Indiana 1, St. Paul 3, 
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Che Pro-Slabery Rebellion. 





REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


Tur movements of the past week are significant of 
the determination of the Government to put down 
the Rebellion with the least possible delay. The first 
great step of the war is the invasion of Virginia. 
United States troops are already encamped upon what 
Gov. Letcher calls her “sacred soil,” and are iikely 
not to leave that soil until the state turns back from 
treachery to loyalty. 

1. Alexandria was captured on the night of the 
23d. The movement was a brilliant success, but 
resulted in the death of Col. Ellsworth ;—a shadow 
on the victory. His regiment of Zouaves—composed 
of the Firemen of New York—in conjunction with 
the Michigan regiment—moved quietly down the Po- 
tomac by moonlight, and took the city without any 
resistance. Col. Ellsworth, spying a Secession fizg 
floating over the Marshall House, took two or three 
comrades with him, and went to the roof and pulied 
itdown. As he was coming down stairs with his 
trophy in his hands, the keeper of the hotel, James W. 
Jackson, shot him dead with a musket. A private of 
the Zouaves, Francis E. Brownell of Troy, N. Y., in- 
stantly shot the assassin, and pierced him with his 
bayonet. The Colonel and his murderer died almost 
at the same moment. The funeral of the young sol- 
dier, who had won all hearts by his chivalrous bear- 
ing and gallant services, was held in the White House 
at Washington, and attended, of course, by the Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet. The Colonel's death was @ 
national calamity, and his burial was a national so- 
lemnity. When the body was brought to the city of 
New York,—arriving here on Sunday,—a funeral pre- 
cession was formed in Broadway, such as has not 
been seen in this city for many a year. The coffin 
was borne through the street laden with flowers, and 
all along the route of march many eyes were in tears. 
The remains were taken to their final resting-place at 
Mechanicsville, in the northern part of the state. 

2. A movement is on foot to invade Virginia from 
the West. Grafton, a town at the junction of the 
Baltimore and Ohio and Northwestern Railroads, is 
the point at which the advancing column is directed 
to rendezvous, and from that place a movement will 
doubtless be made immediately upon Richmond, by 
such a route as will offer the greatest advantages for 
the rapid march of the troops. This movement w.ll 
be under the immediate direction of Gen. McClellan. 
It is not probable that he will enter Virginia with an 
army of less than 30,000 men. The evident intent 
of General Scott is to hoist the American Flag at 
Richmond, notwithstanding the objections of the 
Richmond papers. 

3. Meanwhile, Pennsylvania is stretching out her 
righi hand to strike a blow at Harper’s Ferry. Five 
regiments under General Patterson were to have 
started yesterday from Philadelphia, by way of Har- 
risburg and Chambersburg. The troops of the 
Rebels at Harper’s Ferry are so poorly supplied with 
provisions, that it is thought they must either retreat 
southward, or staying where they are, be s‘arved 
into a surrender. 

4. It is believed, also, that the city of Washington 
will spare some of her regiments to aid in this co- 
operative movement. Acquia Creek, the terminus ef 
the Richmond, Frederick, and Potomac Raiiroat—in 
the line of direct communication with Richmond, and 
75 miles distant from that city—is the next desirabie 
point to be captured. A battery is erec‘ed there, 
mounting, it is stated, four 32-pounders, and supported 
by a vessel carrying five guns of the same weight of 
meta]. We shall undoubtedly soon hear that the guns 
are manned by United States soldiers, firing morning 
and evening salutes to the Stars and Stripes. 

5. The occupation of Manassas Gap Junction will be 
likely to closely foliow the capture of Acquia Creek, 
and thus, with these two points in our possession, 
with a broad way opened from the West into Vir- 
ginia, and with Harper’s Ferry given up by the dis- 
comfited Rebels, the road will be well open and ver, 
plain to Richmond, where the loyal men of ‘).e Oj@ 
Dominion propose to seat the Governor “ney intend to 
put in the place of the one “yno has betrayed them. 
There will, perhaps, be hard fighting within the next 
ten days, but there can be no question as to whose 
banner will bear the victory. 

6. Major-General Sandford has made his headquar- 
ters at Fairfax, a town in Virginia, some twenty 
miles from Alexandria, and from that point has issued 
a proclamation to the people of that district assuring 
them that no hostile intentions are entertained 
toward loyal and peaceful citizens; that they may 
continue their business avocations without fear or 
interruption, and that the United States troops have 


entered Virginia only for the purpose of suppressing 
unlawful combinations against the Government of 
the United States. 

7. General Butler, who had taken up a position at 
Hampton, near Fortress Monroe, has been re-enforced 
by about 3,000 men frem New York and Maine. He 
will make an attack on Sewall’s Point Battery when 
he receives re-enforcements enough to make success 
sure. 

8. We have advices from Pensacola to the 13th, 
and Key West to the 19th of May. The blockade of 
Pensacola is effectual. All vessels with food and 
supplies for the Confederate forces under Gen. Bragg 
are cut off by sea. They were constructingva railroad 
so as to evade the blockade, which was to have been 
completed about the 15th. It is stated that one of 
the Confederate States officers was heard to say that 
Gen. Bragg would not be ready to attack Fort 
Pickens until the 25th of June, and it was generally 
believed that he would abandon the attack and march 
North with his besieging army. They are reported 
as being poorly equipped, and with enly a portion of 

their batteries mounted. The heavy guns not having 
arrived before the blockade, they cannot get them 
until the railroad is completed. 

9. A very important movement in the valley of the 
Mississippi will shortly be inaugurated from Cairo. 
The force employed will be sufficient to overcome all 
resistance. 

10. The details of a new levy of 100,000 men will 
200n be made known to the country. The President 
has said that all full regiments, ready for service, will 
have an opportunity to come forward in a few days. 

11. Gen. Beauregard seems to be quite successful 
in keeping us in the dark as to his movements. The 
citizens of Alexandria declare they have authority for 
knowing that he is near at hand. Our officers are, 
of course, silent upon this matter, but the prepara- 
tions for defense are certainly progressing with an 
extreme celerity. Intrenchments are now golng up 








upon all the commanding points. 
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WHAT WE BELIEVE AND WHEREFORE. 










Isaac Tay.or, in a charming meditative essay en- 
titled ‘‘ Without Controversy,” as the result of all his 
voluminous reading and discussion in matters of 
theology and of religious history, sets forth those 
simple beliefs which “in a Christian man’s meditative 
evening hour, may safely and with advantage be 
brought inside the consecrated inclosure of religious 
meditation, and which may be privileged as principles 
that are held—controversy apart.”” First among these 
beliefs he enumerates a view of human nature as 
morally blameworthy, deserving and forecasting retri- 
bution. Neither socialism, pantheism, nor any doc- 
trine of the moralities, can meet the wants and 
relieve the woes of such a nature—nothing, in short, 
put “an authentic and a trustworthy religion.” 

Such a religion he finds in the Bible, which he takes 
as a whole, and “ with cordial acquiescence, as the 
record of a continuous Divine Revelation.” Afver 
assigning to criticism its just province,—whether 
s‘literary, historic, orlogica!,’’—-and canvassing var.ous 
theories of inspiration, he stillinsists upon “ a firm, 
ard a thoroughly rational hold of the proper historic 
evidence attesting the supernatural element of the 
revelation which is conveyed in the canonical writ- 
ings.” 

In the Scriptures he finds all that reason would 
teach of the moral nature of Ged elucidated and con- 
firmed; but he also finds that the Scriptures in their 
principal intention set forth Christ as the Divine 
Savior, and he accepts “in their unconditioned mean- 
ing, these passages that bring Christ into view as the 
object of the highest worship of which the human 
spirit is capable.”’ 

He finds, also, the forgiveness of sins proffered in 
the Gespel through the death of Christ as an atoning 
sacrifice ; and all the blessings of redemption pledged 
in the fact of Christ’s Resurrection, which is estab- 
lisied by indisputable evidence. 

Such are the truths which Mr. Taylor finds at last 

that he can hold without controversy. Can any 
thoughtful and candid mind find Jess than these, 
through the same process of inquiry? To us it is 
piain that the difficulties and objections which for the 
past thirty years have been raised against the Bible 
from various points of verbal, historical, and scientific 
criticism, kave only served to strengthen the evidence 
of the Divine origin and authority of the book; 
and that the grand system of doctrine therein con- 
tained impresses itself upon thoughtful minds as 
true. The objections to which we have referred, 
touch not the obvious and principal intention of the 
Scriptures as a revelation from God conveying to the 
soul the blessing of grace, renewal, salvation that it 
needs and can nowhere else obtain. Already geology 
has four or five times shifted its ground as to the 
primitive processes in the earth’s formation, nor has it 
yet settled beyond dispute its principles and classifi- 
cations ; but it has never successfully impeached the 
grand programme of the creation as handed down by 
Moses from the earliest traditions of the world before 
the floo¢. History and chronology have more than 
once shifted their ground as to the relative antiquity 
of nations —Egypt, India, China ; but they have made 
nothing swre beyond the date of the Biblical records, 
and within that period, their own monuments 
become witnesses for the truth of Bible history. 
Criticism has revised texts and re-revised them; 
but the best scholarship more and more con- 
firms the substantial accuracy of the received text. 
Multitudes of the so-called “ variations” of the text 
are like the difference between spelling honor with and 
without a u, or between David and Daveid,—absolute- 
iy of no more consequence. Philclogy and ethnology 
are still discussing the origin of languages and of 
nations, but science finds that the tap-roots of the 
great families of larguages and of men run back into 
that land of Shinar where the Bible tells us Babel 
was built, and whence mankind were dispersed into 
nations. Such inquiries and discussions harm not, 
touch not, the grand course and intention of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Suppose Mr. Darwin should succeed in establishing 
his theory of the gradual development of species in 
the animal kingdom by a law of force. Would that 
affect our faith in Christ as the Savior of men? It 
only carries further back “the beginning” in which 
God put forth his creative fiat. Because there are 
evidences that the northern coast of this continent 
was visited from Europe centuries before the May- 
flower touched at Plymouth, does that disprove or 
lessen the great historic fact from which New Eng- 
land dates her birth? Suppose Bunsen and Lepsius 
shall prove at last that Egypt had a longer chronol- 
ogy than Biblical scholars had supposed. Does that 
disprove the Exodus—which these very critics admit 
—or lessen the authority or disprove the divinity of 
that law of Sinai, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself? Surely 
we must net suspend our faith in what we know and 
have felt to be true, wiienever some incidental diffi- 
culty or some side issue is raised. Our faith is not a 
shuttlecock to be tossed this side and that by antag- 
@nist critics,—the sport of every blow and every wind 
of doctrine. 

Because somebody argues from a few rude scratches 
upon a stone dug up in Ohio, that the ten lost tribes 
of the Hebrews came over to this continent and built 
the Wes'ern mounds, are we therefore to suspend 
our faith in Christopher Columbus, and the May flo wer, 
and George Washington, and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, as the grand determinative facts of this 
nation’s origin and history? Amid all the cavils of a 
pretentious criticism,—whether in science, history, or 
1: tters,—we hold fast with Isaac Taylor our faith in the 
Bible, in God its author, in Christ its revealed Savior. 
History, philosephy, science, social reform, offer no 
equivalent for such a faith, no compensation for the 
peace and hope and love they would have us relinquish. 
We believe the Gospel upon its own evidences. We 
‘know that truths so pure, so grand, so sublime, and 
yet withal so simple in their statement and so fresh 

, and beautiful in their adaptation to the soul, must be 
from God. We know that the system of redemption 
and recovery here made known, was beyond the wit 
or daring of man to have invented, is worthy of God, 
is what man needs. We believe the Gospel because 
since it came into the world a stream of light and 

j peace and love has marked its track inhistory, where- 
ever it has gone untrammeled by world or state, 
unmixed with superstition and error. We believe the 
Gospel because here and here alone we find the 
elements, the means, the conditions of aq re. 
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COMING TOWARD THE RIGHT. 


Aw intelligent American, having traveled exten- 
sively in company with Englishmen, writes, “It is al- 
ways amusing when one is traveling to have English- 
men at hand, for no greater fools are allowed to ven- 
ture away from home.’’ The average of English 
travelers whom one meets in France, Italy, Egypt, 
are conceited, selfish, surly, and often ignorant be- 
yond either pity or endurance. Especially do they 
betray their ignorance of the United States, and of 
the political history and institutions of all nations 
outside their own, and their conceit with respect 
to everything English at home or abroad. The 
average of American travelers, we grant, is bad 
enough; but no nation is so unfavorably represented 
as is England by the traveling portion of her people. 
We yield to none in our admiration of the English 
nation as a whole; we cheerfully concede that her 
aristocracy, as a class, exhibit a style and degree of 
culture rarely attained in this country, and that there 
is in her middling classes a sturdy regard for liberty 
and the right, and a plucky determination to defend 
themselves against all comers, which we greatly re- 
spect. And yet withal, there is among the English 
people a degree of ignorance upon the public affairs 
of other nations, and a corresponding gullibility and 
conceit, quite out of proportion to the culture of the 
few and the manliness of the many in the nation. 

Just now, the English exhibit these unfavorable and 
offersive qualities quite prominently in whatever 
they say or do tcuching the United States. We may 
say of their journals collectively, which wander upon 
the comain of American politics, that bigger fools 
were never suffered to venture abroad. 

Take, for illustration, The Saturday Review, which 
aspires to be an oracle of intelligent and thoughtful 
Englishmen. It says, ‘‘The Federal Government re- 
lies entirely on the contingence of the loyal states, for 
the small standing army is rapidly melting away 
through the disaffection of Southern officers.’”’ The 
fact is, that the rank and file of the Federal army 
was scarcely diminished by the treachery of officers, 
that recruiting into the United States service was 
never prosecuted with so much vigor, and that the 
regular army and navy have been increased beyond 
all precedent. 

Again The Review says, “The Northern states 
have nothing to gain by a prolonged campaign, and, 
although their resources are great and their popula- 
tion pugnacious, they have no institutions adapted to 
a war of invasion. The lawyers and shopmen of 
New York are willing to risk their lives for the honor 
of their country, but they cannot permanently be 
spared from home. The rural districts, from the 
scarcity of hired labor, still more earnestly require 
the presence of the farmers who cultivate the soil.’ 
In point of fact, there are tens of thousands to whom 
just now the service of the United States, in the army, 
is more sure and more profitable than any occupa- 
tion open to them; and already there are at the bid- 
ding of the Federal Government two hundred and 
forty thousand men under arms, a great proportion 
of whom have enlisted for three years or for the war. 
Once more, this sapient Review says: “If terms of 
accommodation can be devised, there is no fear that 
an arrangement will be impeded by the warlike ardor 
of commercial ports which are already trembling for 
their shipping and their trade.’’ In point of fact, the 
great commercial ports well understand that the 
future prosperity of trade depends on putting down 
this rebellion effectually ;—that business securities 
are worthless if the doctrine of violent secession is 
to be admitted, and therefore “the commercial ports” 
are resolved to furnish men and money without stint 
month after month, till the Federal Government shall 
be re-established in its just authority over all the 
states. 

How pitiable that the intelligence of England 
teuching this country cannot rise above such crude 
and paltry speculation upon American affairs. Yet 
we are glad to see that the English are gradually 
coming toward the right, that the proclamation of 
the Biitish Government shows that they will not yet 
do for the Southern Confederacy, fighting for slavery, 
what they refused to do for Hungary fighting for 
freedom—recognize it as entitled to the rights of a 
belligerent power. Let us be thankful for this small 
favor! Yet, at the same time, we would solemnly 
remind the British people and the British Government 
that the people of these United States, roused for the 
defense of liberty, are in no mood to solicit favors, or 
to suffer indignities at their hand. Should England 
by possibility provoke us to war, we shall be ready 
and equal for the conflict. We can afford to keep 
cotton at home as long as England can afford to be 
kept out of it. Canada is more at heart with us than 
with the inother country. Galway is not a distant 
port for troops of Americanized Irishmen going to 
meet their sympathizing countrymen. Louis Napo- 
leon would then see his hour for avenging Waterloo. 
But we have no concern upon that point. When 
once the English people are instructed in the nature 
and principles of this conflict, their hearts will be right, 
and their presses and rulers will either be set right or 
be set aside. 





THE CONFIGURATION OF OUR COUNTRY 
PROPHETIC OF THE ISSUE OF OUR 
NATIONAL CONTROVERSY. 


Ir becomes continually more apparent, as the pres- 
ent great controversy goes forward in the nation, that 
the range of the Alieghanies on the east, with the 
mighty currents of the Mississippi on the west, are 
bands that will bind this country together beyond the 
power of rebellion to part it. The one carries down 
a broad belt of territory, rugged, cool, rich in minerals, 
underlaid with coals, offering everything to enterprise 
but nothing to indolence, which must always there- 
fore be practically free territory, from New York to 
Alabama; from the Lakes, almost to the shores of the 
Gulf. The other, the Great River, reaching up to the 
furthest northern limits of the national territory, and 
stretching out its mighty arms to embrace the wealth 
and assist the enterprise of all the vast regions which 
are traversed by its tributaries, will in the end com- 
pel the states which surround its course or invest its 
mouths to remain in alliance with the states more 
numerous, more populous, more wealthy, and every 
way more powerful, which encompass its head- 
waters. The national domain is so bolted and bound 
together by these two great and dominating features 
of it, that national unity becomes the plainly inevita- 
ble ultimate, whatever periods of severance and strife 
may intervene between this and that. Mr. Everett 
was exactly and emphatically right, therefore, when 
he said lately at Roxbury that the disruption of our 
empire would then only be accomplished ‘ when the 
Alleghanies should bow their imperial heads to the 
level of the ocean, and the Mississippi and Missouri 
should roll back their currents toward the Rocky 
Movntains.” 

The very boundary lines of the slave states seem 
to have been pre-arranged too by Providence in just 
the way necessary to make these significant elements 





































stored and perfected humanity—because as friends 
of man we find all we can ask or hope for, 
for the race. All progress, all reform, are here in 
potentiality. Man is a sinner, and needs not improve- 
ment but redemption, and this the Gospel brings. 
Man is mortal yet consciously immortal—and needs 
@ faith to conquer death—a hope to brighten the 
hereafter. All this the Gospel brings, and thereby 
the Gospel proves itself divine. 





Outline Map for the Hour.—Schonberg & Co., of this 
city, publish a small map of the seat of war in Virginia, 
@ mep of the country around Cairo, and a general map ef 
the United States entire, colored to distinguish the Free 
: States, Confederates, and other Slave States, with popu- 
a tion tables in the margin—all for ten cents. 











in the configuration of the continent most effective in 
securing and maintaining our national unity. A 
glance at the map shows that the western parts of 
Virginia and North Carolina, the northern parts of 
Georgia and Alabama, and the eastern portions of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, are all so pre-occupied by 
sine ee natural homes of a comparatively 
these states ‘reedom-loving people—that neither of 

n ever be unanimous for the exten- 
sion and perpetuation of that system of bondage 
which is expressly affirmed to be the cainaeenieamal 


the Southern “ Confederacy.» . 
the soil a Union party Git, By the necessities of 


and : 
of these states; a party whose must exist in each 





' important state on the great eastern slope of the con- 
' tinent in which this indigenous element of freedom 





does not exist ; and in immediate logical sequence 
from the fact, South Carolina is the state of all others 
in which the tendencies that have culminated at last 
in the ‘mushroom despotism’ whose seat is at 
Montgomery, have lived longest, have struck their 
roots deepest, and have attained the utmost vigor. 
—So, too, the slave-states which abut upon the Mis- 
siszippl are all so situated with respect to that river 
that while it becomes to them a source and channel 
of almost measureless prosperity, so long as they 
remain in alliance with the North, it lays them in- 
stantly and completely open to the most irresistible 
and destructive assaults, the moment they make the 
states north of them their antagonists. Sach 
an army as the populous and enthusiastic North- 
west can most readily supply, descending the Mis- 
sissippi, may rake and occupy on either side Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana; 
and the most important and flourishing towns of 
each of these states would be the very ones most 
exposed to the subjugating or devastating assaults 
of such a host. 

The significance of these natural features of the 
country becomes still more striking and impressive if 
we suppose either of them, the Alleghanies or the 
Mississippi, to have run across the continent from 
east to west, and not as now from north to south. In 
that case, a natural barrier being interposed between 
the two sections, the utmost skill of statesmanship, the 
utmost daring and force of armies, could hardly have 
been expected to hold the two, with their contrasted 
and contradictory ideas, in a permanent union. It 
has been proposed already to make the comparatively 
trifling stream of the Potomac the boundary between 
the two sections. But if the majestic “Father of 
Waters ” rolled his vast tides from the Rocky Moun- 
tains eastward to the Atlantic, how certainly and how 
soon would they be the boundary! If, more than all, 
the Alleghanies and the Blue Ridge ran thus trans. 
versely across the continent, how inevitable would be 
the separation thus accomplished; and how surely 
would it be permanent as the mountains themselves! 

Whoever considers these facts attentively will 
hardly fail to see, we think, that God in His prevision 
of the forces which were to meet and contend together 
on the vast arena now occupied by these states, of 
His fixed purpose so built and shaped the continent 
itself that a final separation between North and South 
should be rendered impossible. When we add to this 
arrangement the unity of race, and the community of 
language, which have here been secured, no constel- 
lation conspicuous in the heavens seems more indisput- 
able than dees the fact that at last one mighty harmo- 
nious People shall occupy this country and wield its 
power ; and that that People is to be one pervaded by 
the influences and ideas which are familiar and su- 
preme in the North! The ruling power is to go hence 
that shall pervade and mold the Nation. It is 
struggling not against moral forces alone or chiefly, 
but against the lay of the land and the run of the 
rivers, to seek to order the great result otherwise. 


PIRATES AND ASSASSINS. 


Ture are Druzes at the South, said this journal 
months ago~a class of men who have the Druze’s 
aristocratic pride, contemning the Puritans as the 
Druze contemns the Maronites; men having the 
Druze’s studied courtesy, when a point is to be gained 
with a foreigner; men exercising a Druze’s hospi- 
tality, when in the humor of it,—for in courtesy and 
hospitality under certain circumstances, the Druze is 
your model man; men having the Druze’s martial 
spirit, and his ambition to rule, disdaining labor and 
chajlenging combat ; men capable, like the Druze, of 
lying without stint, and with unfaltering eye or 
tongue ; men like the Druze in treachery, cruelty, and 
bloody revenge ;—such men, we have said, were 
nurtured upon this soil by the system of slavery, 
which being founded in injustice and violence, calls 
into exercise the worst passions of human nature, 
and begets cruelty alike through the caprices of 
tyranny and the inspiration of terror. Does any 
man in all the North to-day doubt that this character- 
ization of the despots of the Southistrue? Even Dr. 
Spring in his speech in the Assembly at Philadelphia 
cescribes them as “ pirates and rebels.’’ Look at 
their cool plotting of robbery and treason against the 
Government whose places of power and influence they 
held. Look at their audacious lying by newspaper 
and telegraph. Look at their repudiation of business 
debts. Look at theic barbarous treatment of those 
who differ from them in sentiment, or will not further 
their plans. Look at the base assault upon unarmed 
or unoffending troops in Baltimore. Look at the 
attempt to poison soldiers through their food and 
drink. Look at the official encouragement to priva- 
teers, with a bounty for the head of every victim. 
Look at the assassination of Exutswortn, when 
incapable of defense. Look at the employing of 
Indians for their treacherous and merciless warfare. 
The men who do such things are worse than Druzes, 
worse than Indians, worse than Chinese, because 
with the treacherous, revengeful, remorseless spirit of 
those races, they combine a higher intelligence and a 
greater capacity for evil. 

Do we then charge these crimes indiscriminately 
upon the South? By no means. Do we deny to our 
enemies the common virtues of humanity? Not at 
sll. We concede that these virtues exist among 
them, and even, also, the higher virtues of the Gospel. 
But the characteristics we have described are the 
natural offspring of that system of oppression for the 
preservation of which they have plunged the nation 
into war. Slavery breeds pirates and assassins, and 
with such we now have to deal. 

Iiow then shall we meet them? Not by copying 
their spirit, nor imitating their atrocities. The sacred- 
ness of our cause demands that we adhere strictly to 
the rules of just and honorable warfare. But the 
safety of the nation, its future peace, nay—the con- 
tinued existence of a civilized people on this conti- 
nent, demand that we shall annihilate the whole mili- 
tary and political organization and power of these 
Druze-rebels, and shall exterminate for ever that 
system of local oppression which generates a race of 
pirates and assassins. We cannot stop short of this. 


They are men “whom no treaty nor convention 
could bind.” 








CONTRABAND OF WAR, 


THERE are many reasons of policy and of Constitu- 
tional right that restrain the Federal Government 
from initiating hostilities against slavery even in the 
seceding states. We have already intimated that 
probably the time is not far distant when measures 
of that sort will have become “a military necessity.” 
Meanwhile the laws of those states, as they were be- 
fore the Secessicnist usuryation and rebellion, must 
needs be recognized—laws concerning the relation 
of master and servant, as well as other laws. All 
this must be endured for a while. 

But on the other hand, our citizen soldiers, sent 
into those states for the sole purpose of restoring the 
authority of the Federal Government and enforcing 
obedience to the Constitution and laws of the Union, 
ought not to be employed in the odious and disgrace- 
ful business of catching fugitive slaves, and restoring 
them to their masters. Just as reasonably might 
they be required to become a police force in the 
service of Gov. Letcher or of the sheriff of some dis- 
loyal county in Virginia, as to act in that most dis- 
honorable employment. If a white man should make 
his escape from Norfolk to Fortress Monroe with a 
story of the wrongs which he has suffered from the 
rebels, would he be sent back to the Mayor of Nor- 
folk, on demand, to be dealt with according to the 


rebels ; and if he is personally loyal to the United 
States, there is the same wrong in sending him back, 
that there would be in sending back any other de- 
serter. 

We are glad to see that in Virginia at least, there 
is likely to be anend to this business of sending back 
negro deserters. General Butler has made the great 
discovery that negroes, considered as cattle, are con- 
traband of war; and that property in slaves is no 
more sacred than property in other chattels. Slaves 
held in complete subjection to their masters, and 
unable or afraid to run away, are almost the main 
strength of the enemy. Every negro within reach of 
the rebel forces is liable to be impressed at any mo- 
ment, and employed as a laborer in military opera- 
tions. If a wagon-load of intrenching tools, brought 
into the camp, would not be surrendered to the enemy 
under any pretense of its being private property, then, 
for the very same reason, a negro once brought with- 
in our lines, by his own choice or otherwise, ought 

not to be surrendered to the enemy under any pre- 
tense cf his being the private property of even alo yal 
citizen. No owner of a slave in Virginia, however 
loyal to the Union, can hinder his slave from being 
employed for military uses in the service of the 
enemy. 

Such is the first effect of the rebellion on the tenure 
of slave property. Slaves, considered as property, 
are contraband of war. If it is understood among 
them, and understood on all sides, that slaves who 
escape from places in the power of the enemy willbe 
returned to their owners on demand, they will be so 
much the more serviceable to the enemy for military 
purposes. They can be safely and effectively em- 
ployed in digging trenches, in raising batteries, in 
building fortifications, and in all that camp work for 
which Southern soldiers generally are so unfit, 
Thevefore it is a necessity of war not only to receive 
and protect the able-bodied slaves that come over 
spontaneously to our armies, but also to use every 
means of drawing away from places in the power of 
the enemy all slaves whom the enemy can seize or 
impress for any miJitary service. Ifa depot of arms 
or military stores should be found anywhere within 
the enemy's lines, no pretense of its being private 
property—no demonstration even of its being the 
property of loyal citizens, would exempt it from 
seizure. Such property would be seized or destroyed, 
if not as belonging to enemies, at least to prevent its 
becoming serviceable to the enemy ; and the owners, 
if they are loyal men, must exhibit their case in the 
Court of Claims, or appeal to Congress for an equita- 
ble compensation. The property of loyal citizens, in 
places held by the enemy, (and their slave property 
as much as any other,) is even more liable to be taken 
by the rebel leaders for military uses than the prop- 
erty of traitors. 

If slaves are to be regarded as property, then, like 
any other private property, they are liable to be taken 
for public uses in the emergencies of war. The 
rebels act upon this principle in impressing slaves to 
dig in their trenches or for any other military service. 
On this principle slaves, when the necessity arises, 
may be taken from their masters, not only to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy, but to be 
used in any method for the speedy and effectual sup- 








laws of Virginia? Why then should a black fugitive 


pression of the rebellion. Traitors losing their prop- 
erty in this way by the fortune of the war which they 
have waged against their country, are not under the 
protection of the Constitution, and have no claim for 
compensation. If loyal citizens are compelled by 
the exigencies of war to surrender their slave prop- 
erty for public use, the question of a “just compen- 
sation,’’ according to the Constitution, will come up 
afterwards, and will be fairly and honorably ad- 
justed. 





THE FOREIGN ELEMENT IN OUR 
NATION: ITS SIGNIFICANCE AND 
VALUE 


TnereE has seemed oftentimes an almost ludicrous 
disharmony between the spirit, passion, power of the 
revolutionary elements pressed over to this eountry by 
a re-established absolutism in Europe, and the peace- 
ful avocations in which these have here of necessity 
been occupied. Trained scholars from the chairs of 
Continental universities, who had earned fer them- 
selves an honorable exile by their devotion to Liberty, 
have here found no fitter scope for their energies, no 
better sphere for the employment of their culture, 
than is offered by the work of the private tutor, the 
translator, the copyist, or in a few instances of the 
public lecturer. Men educated in the best military 
schools of Europe, whose genius and valor, and their 
enthusiasm for freedom, had rallied and organized 
street mobs into squadrons, and made the knees of 
tyrants to tremble, have here become engineers, fire- 
men, watchmen, day-laborers sometimes, clerks, or 
mechanics, in the absence of anything more apt and 
adequate to their eminent faculties and their special 
training. There are printers, porters, sailors, can- 
dle makezs, cordwainers, newspaper-carriers, bird- 
fanciers, horse-keepers among us, whose eyes have 
flashed with revolutionary fires, whose voices have 
led insurrectionary revolts, in the cities of the Old 
World, and whose names have been words of inspira- 
tion to peoples and of terror to tyrants. 

What to do with these men, how to put them in 
places where their peculiar and valuable force would 
have full play and attain fit results, has been a prob- 
lem beyond most others puzzling and baffling to those 
who have felt a friendly interest in them. What God 
designed in bringing them to this country, where 
there has seemed so absolutely no need or use, and 
almost no room for them—has beena mystery. That 
they have added in general to our national power and 
national culture, that they have contributed some- 
thing impotant to a people which might otherwise 
have been materialized too fast, has been easily ad- 
mitted. But nothing herctofore has seemed to demand 
them; and no eminent and fit use has been ever dis- 
covered, for which their peculiar gifts and discipline 
had specially prepared them. There has thus grown 
up a certain fear and distrust of them ; a vague ap- 
prehension that at some time wide and dangerous 
troubles might arise in the land in consequence of the 
presence of such men in it; that at least existing 
dangers might be aggravated, and latent tendencies 
to mischief be more rapidly and violently brought to 
a head. 

But at last God here as everywhere else has shown 
himself His own interpreter, and has made it plain 
what the errand of these men here has been ; what 
His proper and magnificent use for them is. They 
have contributed, are now contributing every day, 
to make the love of Freedom in this country more 
passionate and electric than it otherwise would have 
been; to kindle into a glorious rage what was before 
a mere conviction. And they are contributing very 
much, are doubtless to contribute still more in time 
to come, to generate and to guide that daring and en- 
thusiastic military spirit which has swept with such 
unexampled rapidity and such marvelous power from 
shore to shore throughout these industrious states of 
the North. Here is their office ; here their work. 
And in view of it the mission which they sought to 
accomplish but could not at home, was not so grand 
or so far reaching as that for which they were silently 
reserved and prepared on this continent, and for 
which one by one they were brought hither. “ You 
are a Democrat,’’ as one of them lately said; “How 
did you become such? With you it is an accident; 
with me it is a passion! You were born such; 
through fierce throes of the spirit I did become such ! 
Into this faith you were baptized in bumpers of wine, 
after a holiday dinner! But I was baptized to it in 
the fire and blood of battles and campaigns! Yea, in 
the darkness and damps of twe years’ imprisonment ! 


that throbs and beats in every pulse, and puts its 
fire into my blood !’” 

It is by no means the least in importance and sig- 
nificance of the provisions God has made for the 
struggle in which we are now engaged, that such 
elements, and so many of them, have been grouped 
by Him in the years now passed on the very parallels 


where our great hosts are now mustering for the 
conflict. 


ELMER E. ELLSWORTH. 


Ir takes an old man to remember the John Ells- 
worth who officiated as sexton of the First church in 
Hartford, when Dr. Strong was in the last years of 
his ministry, and for a while after Dr. Hawes began 
to be pastor there. One of us happens te be old 
enough to recall distinctly the countenance and figure 
of that man. Unlike was he, in stature and in many 
other respects, to those who bore the same family 
name. Nobody who knew him dreamed that a grand- 
son of his would add a new luster to the historic 
name of Ellsworth. Yet such appears to be the fact. 
The Hartford newspapers, we observe, are proud to 
claim that the young man who died at Alexandria 
last week—not in battle but by an assassin shot, 
and whose name is already on the lips of millions, 
was the grandson of the old sexton, remembered at 
a somewhat later date as keeper of the State House 
in their city. 

Whether our Hartford friends are right in claiming 

that young man as thus related to them, we cannot 
say. Whatever may have been his lineage, he was 
of a heroic nature. His early passion for military 
studies—his singular efficiency, first exhibited in 
forming and training at Chieago, when he had hardly 
ceased to be a boy, that corps of Zouave militia 
whose peculiar drill and marvelous discipline were 
so admired not only at home but in the Atlantic 
states—the amiable qualities by which he obtained 
as a law student so high a place in the confidence 
and affection of Abraham Lincoin, and by which he 
was able, as a recruiting officer and leader, to charm 
and manage his regiment of New York firemen as if 
they had been Sunday-school children,—all indicate 
the genius of a hero. Add to all this a moral char- 
acter which seenis never to have been stained by the 
vices or even by the follies to which young men in 
cities like Chicago are so liable,—a rigid temperance 
which touched not the intoxicating cup,—a filial love 
and dutifulness which shows itself so unaffectedly in 
the letter to his parents on the eve of battle, his last 
letter, save to her for whom he was soon to forsake 
father and mother without losing any love for them,— 
we cannot but feel that there is ample reason for the 
public sorrow in his untimely death. No death of so 
young a man has ever been, in this country, so widely 
lamented. 
We cannot refrain from copying here that last 
letier of his to his parents. Those of our readers who 
have already seen it elsewhere, will readily accept 
the opportunity of reading it again. 





HEADQUARTERS Ist ZovavEs, Camp LINCOLN, , 
WasuineTon, D. C., May 23, 1861. 
My Dear FatHer anp Moruer: The regiment is 
ordered to move across the river to-night. We have no 
means of knowing what reception we are to meet with. 
1 am inclined to the opinion that our entrance to the city 
of Alexandria will be hotly contested, as I am just 
informed a large force have arrived there to-day. Should 
this happen, my dear parents, it may be my lot to be 
injured in some manner. Whatever may happen, cherish 
the consolation that I was engaged in the performance of 
a eacred duty ; and to-night, thinking over the probabili- 
ties of the morrow and the occurrences of the past, I am 
perfectly content to accept whatever my fortune may 
be, confident that he who noteth even the fall of a spar- 
rew will have some purpose, even in the fate of one like 


My darling and ever-loved parents, good-by ; God bless, 
protect, and care for you. ELMER. 
The manner of this young man’s death produces 
throughout the country a deeper sense of what kind 
of an enemy we have to deal with in the conflict for 
our Constitution and our national existence. The 
cowardly attack upon Fort Sumpter, followed by out- 
rageous and persistent falsehoods—the murders by 
the instigated and marshaled mob at Baltimore—the 
repeated attempts at wholesale poisoning—and now 
this desperate and frantic assassination, like the deed 
of a Malay frenzied with drugs—have made it plain 
to all that in putting down this rebellion we have to 
deal with an enemy alike ferocious and treacherous— 
an enemy with whom it will be impossible to be at 
peace till, like other savages, they shall have learned 
effectually to fear the power and the justice ofa higher 
civilization than their own. Had Ellsworth fallen in 
battle, his name would have been cherished with sad 
yet grateful memory in thousands of hearts; but his 
death by an assassin’s bullet will have a more stimu- 
Jating effect. With the daring corps which he led, 
his name will be the battle-cry. In all the regiments 
of our patriot soldiery, in all the homes of this free 
people, the remembrance of how he died will waken 
the thoughts which many voices are already striving 
to utter in song. 
Among the attempts to express in verse the popu- 
jar feeling awakened by the death of Ellsworth, we 
have seen none that seems to us more like the 
identical thought and emotion working in the masses 
everywhere, than the stanzas by Miss Rose Terry, 
which we print from her autograph, though we 
understand that before their appearance in our 
columns they will have been published in The Tri- 
bune. Miss Terry has written many better poems, 
as her volume, recently published by Ticknor & Fields, 
(Poems by Rose Terry,) testifies. She might have 
uttered, from her own musings on so sad a theme, 
thoughts of sympathy with the bereaved, or of pity for 
those whom a barbarous structure of society has 
degraded into barbarism. But she has chosen rather 
to express the stern thought which, working in 
myria¢s ef minds, will take effect in the rally, in the 
march, in the siege, in the battle, till the rebellion 
shall have been conquered, and justice shall have 
been executed on the guilty. 
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Don’t shed a tear for him! 
Lay him to rest, 

The bright cross of honor 
Ablaze on his breast. 

The shouts of a nation 
Shall cheer him to God, 
The hope of a people 
Spring fresh from his blood. 


Don’t shed a tear for him! 
Heroes must die, 

In gladness and triumph, 
Like suns from the sky. 
Battle-red banners 

And war-tramp above, 
They only break camp up 
Forward to move. 


Don’t shed a tear for him! 
Mourn him in blood. 
Quick-dropping bullets 

Shall work him most good. 
Fight for him! fall with him! 
Die as he died. 

Living or dying, 

Qur hope and our pride. 


Don’t shed a tear for him! 
Better to go. 

Eager for battle, 

Facing the foe. 

For one life like his life 

A thousand shall pay, 
And the fury it kindles 
Shall carry the day! 





Tue Szventn Reciment.—The universal regret at 
the early return of the Seventh Regiment from the 
seat of war does not imply the least dissatisfaction 
with the course of the regiment in the premises, nor 
the least imputation upon their courage and honor. 
These have been abundantly proved in the few weeks 
of their active service in the campaign. The moral 





It is a habit with you. With me it is the very life 


effect of the prompt marching of the regiment at the 
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feit that New York was p.°dged to the contest, Their 
timely arrival at Annapolis and Washington was 
probably the means of saving both places. Their aq. 
mirable discipline has helped munch to keep up the 
tone of the army in Washington. ‘1; regiment has 
shown itself ready to march against the enemy, and 
to do its full part in taking possession of Virginia, 
The return of the regiment now is less painful to the 
great cause than it might have been a week ago. By 
going into camp on Staten Island, as proposed, forn- 
ing the nucleus of military drill, and at the same 
time holding themselves ready for any emergency, 
the Seventh will still keep up its active relations to 
the war, and do much valuable service. 





THE SOLEMNITIES OF THE WAR. 


Tat war has its mournful solemnities as well as 
its brilliant ovations, we have already too sadly 
learned. The past week has witnessed in the streets 
of New Yerk the solemn pageantry of death for two 
of the bravest sons of the war, thus early summoned 
from the field of conflict. The death of Col. Vosburgh 
was indeed owing to causes that might have over- 
taken him in the quiet of his own home; yet it was 
doubtless precipitated by the excitement and fatigue 
of the march to Washington and of camp life under 
new responsibilities. He was a faithful and beloved 
officer, and a man highly esteemed in every relation 
of life. The military honors and the popular homage 
accorded to his memory, were a tribute not to him 
only but to the cause to which he had given himself. 

The death of Col. Ellsworth struck a deeper 
chord ; irdeed hardly any event within our time has 
so profoundly affected the public mind. Of rare 
qualities of min¢ and heart, having the creative 
power of true genius, already in high favor at Wash- 
ington—the originator and master of a new arm of 
the public service—a favorite not less with the people 
at large than with his chosen regiment, he seemed to 
have before him a brilliant and eminent career. The 
manner of his death, at the moment of a bold and 
successful achievement, and by the dastardly hand of 
an assassin, added the most thrilling and mournful 
associations to the event itself. The imposing 
funeral solemnities in New York were the sincere 
and eloquent tribute of the whole community to his 
worth ; and like solemnities all along the route from 
Washington to the home of his childhood, testify the 
depth and sincerity of sorrow for this public calamity. 
These solemnities of death, even more than the 
ovations of triumph, help onward that great cause in 
which the nation is now engaged. They ennoble and 
consecrate the war by the most sacred and tender 
feelings of our nature ; they gather the hearts of the 
people in closest sympathy about the defenders of the 
nation’s life ; they teach the soldier the full import of 
those words, “‘It is sweet and glorious to die for 
one’s country.’’ 





THE OLD TESTAMENT VIVIFIED. 


Wirn what wondrous life and nower does the Old 
Testament stand forth to-day as interpreted by pass- 
ing events! Theodore Parker was accustomed to 
decry the Hebrew Scriptures as attributing to God a 
“blcodthirsty’’ and “revengeful” character; and he 
says of them as a whole,—“ Every book of the Old 
Testament bears distinct marks of its human origin ; 
some of human foily and sin; all of human weak- 
ness and imperfection.’’ Other leading reformers 
of the same deistical school have been wont to de- 
nounce the Old Testament, because in their view it 
sanctioned some form of servitude among the He- 
brews,—and therefore clashed with their sin-per-se 
dogma; and, also, because it gave countenance to 
war as a form of divine retribution. They have not 
scrupled to speak of the God of the Hebrews as a 
“Moloch ;’’ and yet, all the while, they have pro- 
fessed to acknowledge and to follow Christ, although 
he distinctly recognizes the divine authority of the 
Old Testament, and refers to the law and the proph- 
ets for proof of his own Messiahship and divinity ! 

Now, however, the Providence of God interprets 
anew his Word. Were Theodore Parker alive to-day, 
he would find no words to describe the treachery and 
rebellion of the slaveholders like the “ dreadful con- 
demnations of Human Nature’’ which the Bible 
gives; end he would find no words of prayer or 
prophecy so fitly expressive of the sentiments of a 
pious heart toward this iniquity, as the utterance of 
Psalmists and Prophets centuries ago. Human 
nature is one in all ages. The law of God is a unit 
for all ages and all nations. The principles of his 
moral and providential government are the same for 
all ages. The doctrines of the Old Testament con- 
cerning man and God are verified and vivified by the 
events of to-day. What uninspired pen could indite 
for these times a prayer so fitting as the 83d Psalm, 
in which “ the psalmist complaineth to God of a con- 
spiracy against his people, and prayeth for the de- 
struction of their enemies?” The semi-barbarous 
tribes round about Israel had confederated to over- 
throw the government constituted by Jehovah. The 
Psalmist, penetrated with the deepest reverence for 
the divine majesty, prays: 

“Keep not thou silence,O God; hold not thy peace, 
and be not stiil,O God. For, lo, thine enemies make a 
tumult; and they that hate thee have lifted up the 
head. They have taken crafty counsel against thy 
eople, and consulted against thy hidden ones. They 
ave said, Come, and let us cut them off from being 
a nation; that the name of Israel may be no more 
in remembrance. For they have consulted together 
with one consent, they are CONFEDERATE AGAINST 
THEE. . . O my God, make them like a wheel; as 
the stubble before the wind. As the fire burneth a 
wood, and as the flame setteth the mountains on fire; 
so persecute them with thy tempest, and make them 
afraid with thy storm. Fill their faces with shame; 
that they may seek thy name, O Lord. Let them be con- 
founded and troubled for ever; yea, let them be put to 
shame, and perish; that men may know that thou, whose 


name alone is Jehovah, art the Most High over all the 
earth.” 


These are living words to-day. It is a significant 
testimony to the perpetual vitality of the Old 
Testament, and its power over the hearts of men, 
that in the very Music Hall where Theodore Parker 
was wont to decry it, the simple reading of the 51st 
chapter of Jeremiah, by Mr. Wendell Phillips, was 
spontaneously applauded by that demonstrative 
assembly. Greater than all human eloquence is the 
living Word of God. 


HONOR TO DR. SPRING. 


Tue fidelity of Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., to the 
cause of the Constitution and the country, crowns his 
old age withhonor. Those who imagined that because 
of certain infelicitous acts and expressions touching the 
general question of slavery, and certain published mis- 
cor.ceptions of the Hebrew code and of Paul’s letter to 
Philemon, the venerable pastor of the Brick church 
would give countenance to the slaveholders’ rebellion, 
have been as much confounded by his manly patriot- 
ism and his sagacious suggestions of ecclesiastica! 
support for the Government, as the Virginia rebels 
who had counted upon General Scott’s allegiance to 
his native state have been confounded by his loyalty 
to the Union and his strategy in war. From the 
beginning of this confliet, by prayers, sermons, and 
personal influence, Dr. Spring has stood unqualifiedly 
by the Government and the Union. In the General 
Assembly at Philadelphia, he has taken the lead in 
the expression of patriotism. Early in the session he 
proposed a committee to draft a minute exprassive of 
the loyalty of the body. It must have been mortifying 
to Dr. Spring to have this motion disposed of as his 
brother “ office-bearers”’ have been accustomed to 
dispose of resolutions touching slavery and the slave- 
trade in the Nassau-street Tract Society—by a vote 
to “lay upon the table.” But like the patient and 
truth-loving minority in that body, he was not to be 
foiled by a parliamentary trick. He introduced an- 
other resolution in these words : 
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also recognizing our obligations to submit to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord’s sake, this General Assembly 
adopt the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That in view of the present agitated and un- 
happy condition of this country, the 4th day of July next 
be baveby set apart as a day of prayer throughout our 
bounds, and that on this day ministers and people are 
called on humbly to confess and bewail their national 
sins, to offer our thanks to the Father of light for his 








abundant and undeserved goodness toward us as a nation ; . 


to seek his guidance and blessing upon our rulers and 
their councils, as well as the then assembled Congress of 
the United States; and to implore him, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, the Great High Priest of the Christian pro- 
fession, to turn away his anger from us, and restore to us 
the blessings of a speedy and honorable peace. 

“ Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Assembly, it is 
the duty of the ministers and churches under its care to 
do all in their power to promote and perpetuate the in- 
tegrity of these United States, and to strengthen, uphold, 
and encourage the Federal Government.” 

At the present writing, these resolutions are the 
topie of an animated discussion. They are sharply 
contested by Border-state “neutrals.” But the 
mover maintains his ground, and whatever the fate 
of the resolutions and of the Presbyterian Church, he 
will stand forth in this matter approved of man and 
God. 

P. 8.—We are glad to learn, at the hour of going to 
press, that Dr. Spring has had the satisfaction—a 
sublime satisfaction under the cireumstances—of 
carrying the body of the Assembly with him to the 
full support of his resolutions. On Monday night, 
after three days of earnest rebuke, the test vote was 
taken on a motion by Dr. Hodge to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table. The votes were, yeas 74, nays 

39—a majority of 65 in favor of loyalty. And this 
in face of the united South, the threats of separation, 
the benumbing influence of Princeton Seminary, and 
the very ill-considered and ill-timed interference 
of a portion of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet in favor of inac- 
tion. Honor to Dr. Spring! 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 


‘Wu. war is raging in the United States, and is 
once more imminent in Austria and in Turkey, that 
great enterprise of peace and commerce—the reopen- 
ing of the ancient communication between the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean—is pressing rapidly for- 
ward. M. Lesseps, its projector, is no longer a vis- 
ionary, but a practical benefactor. Prof. Baruaffi of 
Turin, one of the first geographers of Europe, reports 
to a friend in this city a recent interview with M. 
Lesseps and his co-laborer, M. Mongel-Bey, the chief- 
engineer of the work. Prof. Baruffi’s letter appears 
in The World, and the following are its most import- 
ant items : 


“M. Mongel, whose long residence in Egypt nas placed 
him in the position of acquiring an accurate knowledge 
of men and things there, has been very successful in all 
his arrangements for the supply and the organization of 
daborers, as well as for advancing the enterprise. He 
has constructed a small isiand at the entrance of Port- 
Said, upon which they discharge with ease and rapidity 
the immense material excavated, which is afterwards 
carried into the interior through railroads expressly built 
for that purpose. 

“ Hundreds of ships within the last fifteen months have 
successfully entered into the Port-Said, and all doubts 
as to the security of the entrance of the new Bosphorus 
are removed. Eight thousand Egyptian laborers are en- 
gaged in the excavation of that part of the Isthmus 
known under the name of Seuil-d’el-Guist, the most dif- 
ficult part of the enterprise ; but which, however, they 
hope to complete during the next three months. When 
the channel through that hill of argillaceous sand will 
be opened, they will have reached the Lake of Timsah in 
the middle of the Isthmus, from whence to Suez there 
will be no serious obstacle to the progress of the work.” 


This fact relieves ene great point of apprehension 
touching the practicability of the scheme. A safe 
port on the Mediterranean secures the whole. Prof. 
Barufli says further : 


“M. Lesseps tells me that in a year the marriage of 
the two seas will be probably accomplished, and that by 
that time the coasting trade may begin. The waters of 
the Nile will restore to tie Isthmus its former fertility ; 
and those waters wi!l be carried through a canal to the 
two extremities of the lsthmus. On the coast of the Lake 
of Tismah a city will arise, which, in some future time, 

‘will take the place, commercially and politically, of the 
ancient capital of Byzartium. 

“ Civilization will soon avail itself of the immense ad- 
vantages which cannot fail to arise from the close ap- 
proximation of the east and the west. The long and dan- 
gerous navigation round Africa will thus soon be super- 
seeded, and Africa herself, that vast, and pe:laps the 
richest, portion of the globe, will become more known 
and more profitable to mankind. As for Italy, it is only 
necessary to consider that, as soon as Naples will be 
united by railroad to the ancient port of Brindis, we shall 
be able to go from the foot of the Alps to the Red Sea in 
jess than five days, Brindis being distant from Alexan- 
dria only two days and a half.” 


The district to be refertilized by the Nile was prob- 
ably the ancient Goshen, the home of the Israelites 
in Egypt, and the point of their departure for their 
grand march by way of the sea. 


WE SHALL GO THROUGH. 


Ir is the settled determination of the people of the 
‘United States that this war shall go forward until the 
Rebellion is crushed, the theory of Secession annihi- 
lated, and slavery effectually crippled if not abolished. 
This end may require years for its accomplishment 
and hundreds of millions of money; but there will be 
no faltering, no abandoning of the war. The people 
demand that the issue between freedom and slavery 
shall be decided now and for ever. Says The Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal : 


‘There is not an island in the sea, nor a hamlet on the 
broad continents, that has not stake in the issue. It is 
not New England and the Middle and Western states, 
with their manufacturing and commercial millions alone, 
that are to be affected ; but men of all climes and through 
alltime. The causes at work go into history, and sooner 
or later must be prolific of consequences over the entire 
race. Great as present effects are, they are compara- 
tively nothing. Who can measure the effects of the war 
of the Revolution? In the righting up of the nations God 
has ordained that this nation should have a part, and it 
is no vani'y to say a conspicuous part. We dare not dis- 
appoint the decree. Woe be to the hand that attempts 
to arrest the fiat of heaven. 

“That hand has been lifted! Men ia the South have 
proclaimed with oaths that the Government shall be 
abolished ; have banded together, that the Stars and 
Stripes shall be stricken down; that, dishonored and 
degraded in the eyes of other nations, and distracted and 
demoralized among ourselves, our power shall be broken, 
and the hopes of the world blasted. To accomplish this 
they hoist the flag of Rebellion and sound the bugle of 
war! With words of defiance they come to meet us and 
execute their threat. The interests in behalf of which 
they make war upon us are mammon and slavery: they 
offer us an overthrow that they may extend and establish 
for ever the enslavement of millions of human beings! 
This is the issue. There are two alternatives. One is 
to submit, to bow down, aud make no resistance ; to say 
to them, Gentlemen, have it your own way; we are men 
of peace, and do not believe in bloodshed. If we take 
this course, we shall save the lives of our sons, and the 
immediate horrors of war! Dare we doit? With the 
eyes of the glorious past upon us, and with the imploring 
gaze of unborn generations looking to us, and under the 
awful gaze of the Almighty, who holds us responsible 
for the part we act, dare we do it? 

“The other alternative is civilized warfare. We must 
meet them, and say to them, with the thunder of guns, 
and th» gleam of bayonets, Hands off! Dare we refuse? 
Admit that some, perhaps many, will die; that our land 
shall be filled with wailings, that our wealth shall be 
consumed, that most that we loved upon earth shall be 
Jost in the struggle—still, with the awful responsibility 
resting upon us, dare werefuso? Never! Appealing to 
the Searcher of Hearts for the justice of our cause, 
impelled by a sense of our obligations to posterity, we 
must accept the challenge. We have done so. The 
nation has risen up as one man from Maine to our West- 
ern Border and said, Ready! The bridegroom has 
deserted his bride weeping blessings on his bosom; the 
son has torn himself from the arms of his mother pro- 
nouncing benedictions on his head, and in brave thou- 
sands men have rushed around the standard and capital 
of the land May God be with them, and give us soon 
an honorable peace.” 








Mr. Grorcr B. Liycoxn, lately appointed by the 
President to the Postmastership of Brooklyn, has 
entered upon the duties of his office. No candidate 
could have been chosen more competent for the post. 
He is a man not only of integrity and ability, but 
rapid in the discharge of the rapid business of a post- 
Office. He believes that a letter should never lie 
lorg enough in the post-office to get dusty. He does 
net mean to make his post-office a two or three days’ 
prison for mail-bags. We do not expect hereafter, 
as has been the case often heretofore, that it will 
tske the best part of a week—or even of a day—to 
get a letter across the narrow river between these 
two cities. We believe that Mr. L. is fit to be Post- 
master net only of Brooklyn, but of Lendon. 

Patriotic Eavelops.—Mr. C. 0. Jones, 76 Cedar sireet, 
‘was one of the first of our envelop manufacturers to 
fall in with the popular impulse, by furnishing a supply 
Of tasteful letter envelops, neatly ornamented with the 








SO  ——— — . 


Stars and Stripes. His engraving is well executed. He 
was, we believe, the first to adopt «8 a motto on his en- 
velops the famous order of General Dix, given while 
Buchanan was still President—‘IF ANY ONE AT- 
TEMPTS TO HAUL DOWN THE AMERICAN FLAG, 
SHOOT HIM ON THE SPOT.” 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur steam-ship Etna, which left Liverpool on fre 
15th instant, and arrived here on the afternoon of the 


from Europe. American affairs continued to be the 
all-engrossing tepic of discussion in England. On 
the 14th was issued the Royal Proclamation, which 
forbids British subjects to enter into the military serv- 
ice of either the United States or the self-styled 
Southern Confederacy, as commissoned or non-com- 
missioned officers or soldiers—which prohibits them 
from serving as officers, soldiers, or marines in any 
ship, vessel of war, or transports belonging to one or 
other of said belligerents, or aboard of any priva- 
teer bearing letters of marque from either—which 
interdicts them from fitting out, arming, or equipping 
any ship or vessel to be employed asa ship of war, 
privateer, or transport by the parties in question—or 
from breaking, or attempting to break, any blockade 
lawfully and actually established by the contestants 
—or from carrying officers, soldiers, dispatches, arms, 
military materials, or any article or articles deemed 
to be contraband of war, for the use and service of 
the same ;—all which offenses British subjects are 
commanded to avoid, under penalty of incurring the 
high displeasure of their sovereign, and forfeiting 
all claim to the protection of her Government. 
There is no elevated sentiment, no generous sym- 
pathy in this document; its tone is rigidly and 
frigidly neutral ; but we should remember that it is a 
formal official paper, drawn up by lawyers, and must 
not be supposed.to represent the real feelings of either 
the British ministers or British peeple touching the 
great principle now at issue in America. The British 
and American Southern Steam-ship Company have 
advertised that their first vessel—the Malacca—will 
leave Liverpool for New Orleans on the 7th of 
August. We rather think, however, that our block- 
ade of the latter port will render the scheme of said 
company somewhat abortive. The Independance 
Belge states that France and England had agreed to 
propose the following arrangement to Austria and 
Turkey : Austria to cede Venetia to Italy in consider- 
ation of receiving a territorial compensation out of 
certain of the Suitan’s provinces and a pecuniary in- 
demnity of 200,000,000 lire; and the Sultan to have 
a lien on Italy for a similar sum to indemnify him for 
the territory surrendered to the Kaiser. A conflict 
took place on the 12th inst. at Raab in Hungary be- 
tween the people and the milifary, in which three of 
the former were killed and fifteen wounded. It orig- 
inated in an attempt on the part of the people to liber- 
ate from prison four deserters from a regiment of 
hussars. The populace failed of their object, but the 
sentry at the prison was stabbed to death, and several 
of the soldiers were injured. It has been ascertained 
that Count Teleki died by his own hand, and not by 
the hand of an assassin. This removes one blot from 
the shield of the Hapsburg. 





REV. DR. PERKINS AT OXFORD. 


Last week we printed Dr. Perkins’s account of his 
visit to the famed University town. Our esteemed 
corresponcent, in a private note not intended for pub- 
lication, gives utterance to his own personal impres- 
sions from the visit : 


“This day week, and two other days, I had with me 
the honored and venerated Justin Perkins! How I 
should like to write of him! The weather very fine: self 
a little better: with carriage help able once more to go 
about Oxford. I thought our J—— had the last of me in 
that respect. I was greatly refreshed: greatly honored : 
much moved by his great appreciation of our poor wel- 
come: he had no letter to me: the Congregational min- 
ister was away: he shrank from coming out: but a 
cheerful ‘book-store’ gent. prompted him, and so—he 
accepts it as a providence in small things. 

“T took him to the Bodleian Library ; sat him in Drake’s 
chalr while I spoke ef him to the Chief Librarian. He 
was received very kindly by Mr. Coxe, who is of the 
highest style of man, scholar, gentleman, Christian. 
Could you see them as they stuod! Rev. Payne Smith, 
Second Librarian, and a Syriac scholar, har brought two 
books: Dr. Perkins stands between Mr. Coxe and Mr. 
Smith, and the books are opened. He looks upon them 
with strange emotion—they are, he says, “old friends :” 
the Syriac versions, the work of his own hands— 
the produce of that Americo-Persian Press. Is not 
that a picture in the old Library? All the time 
I sat observing, resting: Mr. Coxe, with politeness 
and some humor, brought me some twenty carefully 
bound American and British Ante-Revolutionary and 
Anti-Revolutionary pamphlets. One was a single sheet : 
Yearly Epistle of Friends: Philadelphia: very loyal, 
lauding the old British Government: recounting privi- 
leges under it, and deprecating resistance and revolution. 
Good night, my dear friend. 

Yours, feeble and tired, but ever affect’ly, 
JosEPH WARNE. 





WELSH LOYALTY. 


A CORRESPONDENT complains that, in the current 
compliments to our foreign-born fellow-citizens for 
their general loyalty to the Union and the alacrity of 
their zeal to enlist for the defense of our Government 
and liberties, his own countrymen, the Welsh, are 
never even mentioned. We suppose the true reason 
to be in the speedy and perfect assimilation which a 
Welshman undergoes in this country, so that those 
who know him never think of him as any other than 
an American. As nobody ever suspected that a 
Welshman would be a traitor, it occasions no remark 
to find that he is loyal. But our esteemed friend shall 
be heard, as he wishes. He says: 

“ Hundreds of Gwalia’s sons from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and other states have volunteered, and re- 
sponded among the foremost to the call of the President. 
Our countrymen, we assure you, are not behind any in 
offering themselves, contributing their money, and for- 
warding articles of comfort and relief to the destitute 
soldiers. When we know this to be a fact, and seeing 
others getting credit and their courage heralded abroad, 
you may justify us in feeling somewhat mortified. At 
the outset we did not ask any national credit. Our sons 
went forward, not as representatives of the Welsh nation, 
but as Americans, setting aside their nationality, and 
marching under the American banner, to protect Ameri- 
can interests and the American Constitution. Although 
our people love their nationality, hold their religious 
meetings, literary societies, and have their newspapers 
and periodicals in their own native tongue, and have not 
forgotten the land of their birth, yet in this struggle they 
deemed it unwise to bring nationality into notice, and it 
is with reluctance and delicacy that we even now mention 
it. But justice to our nation now demands it. Posterity, 
in looking back in the light of history on the present 
struggle, seeing the names of so many nations taking 
such an active part, and no mention made of the Welsh, 
may suppose that we stood inactive, and with folded 
hands looked on with cold indifference. 

“When the credits of valor and sacrifice are portioned 
to the different nations that are engaged in the conflict 
is it too much to ask that the name of ours be also in. 
serted? We ask this for the sake of our national char- 
acter, which has always been noted in favor of liberty, 
and against oppression. Our pulpit and press, orators 
and poets, have dwelt wlth delight on the glowing theme 
of liberty and the rights of man; and our warriors have 
stood nobly in defense of the cause of humanity ere this, 
and we wish to show that we are yet true, that our words 
are not without meaning,and that our pretensions are net 
shadows without substance. We ask it for the sake of 
our sons who have volunteered their services, to sacrifice 
their lives if need be on the altar of their country. We 
ask it for the future generations, that they may know the 
Welsh are not an exception to other nations, but have 
heartily joined with them to put down the rebellion, and 

redeem our country and our flag from the disgrace which 
has been brought upon them. D. 

“Hyde Park, Pa., May 27th.” 





Clothing.—The residents of Brooklyn are invited 
through our advertising columns to visit the large 
Clothing Warehouse of Joseph Bryan at No. 214 Fulton 
street, in that city. With such an immense stock al- 
ways on hand, and with ample means to furnish the ma- 
terials required and the hands for their manufacture, 
Mr. B. can clothe a man, a boy, or a regiment at short 
notice. Such an attractive stock we know, from per- 
sonal inspection, is worthy of the attention of all who 





desire to equip the outer man. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOxcgs. | 


GREAT PREMIUM. “ee 


\ 
Cael 


we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of a copy 
of Webster's Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 
five hundred pages, for the name of every new sub- 
scriber for one year sent us with two dollars. The 
price of the Dictionary alone at the Book-stores is 
$1 50. The book will be delivered at our office, er 


be sent by express as desired. 


We are happy to say that we shall be able to send 
or deliver this premium smmediately on receipt of 
the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
ot Webster can be manufactured much faster than’ 


his very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 


Each Child at School of every family should have 
a Webster’s Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 
tion. Ht is a fountain of knowledge, and ro one 
should be deprived of it. One copy among a family 
of children at school is not enough, any more than, 
one Geography. Send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year with $2. 
and get this book (“ Abridged Edition”) at once by| 


axpress. | | 


Every Merchant should have a copy of Webster's | 
Dictionary in his counting-room to oorrect his bac, 
spelling. Send us $2 with the name of a new sub. 
scriber to The Independent for one year, and gut 
shall be presented with a copy of the “ Abridged | 
Edition.” | 


One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster's | 


Abridged Dictionary, eontaining nearly 500 page 
each, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the | 


aames of One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at 


our regular subscription price, viz., $2 each. 


Every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
should have a Webster’s Dictionary, either the large 
“Quarto Pictorial” or the “ Abridged Edition.” 
The former can be had for nothing by sending us 
the names of five new subscribers for one year, (or 
one subscriber for five years,) and the latter for only 
one new subscriber for one year. In all cases the 


money, $2 each, must accompany the order. 


Every Family now receiving The Independent 
showld have a copy of Webster’s Dictionary. The 
name of one new subscriber sent us with $2 will 
insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 


Edition) as a present. Reader, send us your order. 


Webster’s Dictionary on the desk before him every 
day. No parent should rest easy until such a book 
is provided. It can be had for nothing by sending 
as the name of one new subscriber with $2. 
Address 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 


No. 6 Beekman street, New York. 





4 GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 


Awy person who will send to the office of The Inde- 


pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 


Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 


scription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


graved Illustrations. 


This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. 
Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have a 


lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. No- 
body can afford to be without Webster’s Dictionary. 
Ask five of your friends to subscribe for The Inde 
pendent for one year, or one friend to subscribe for 
five years, and you will receive this beautiful volume 


as a free gift. 





A LIBERAL OFFER. 


os 


CASH COMMISSION FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subscription, one dollar each for al! the names o. 
pew subscribers he will send us, accompanied 
with the money. Since we made this extraordinary 
offer we have received as many as seventy-five 
aew names, with the money, in a single letter. 
There are thousands among our friends who, with 
a very little effort, could do equally well. A prompt 
movement on the part of all our friends would give us 
100,000 new subscribersevery month. We also remind 
our readers that for the names of five new subscribers 
for one year with ten dollars, or for the name of one 
new subscriber for five years, with the same amount 
sent us in cash, we will present a copy of Webster’s 
New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary with 1,500 
beautifully engraved illustrations. The book is worth 


twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 
—_ SL 


NOTICES. 


The General Association of Connecticut will hold 
its Annual Meeting at Bridgeport, in the North Church, on 
Tuesday, June 18th, at 11 o'clock a.m. Persons e ting to 
attend are requested to send notice to Ira Sherman, +, or to 
Rev. Matson M. Smith. M. N. MORRIS, Register. 
West Hartford, Ct., May 24, 1861. 


New London County Asseciation.—_The next 




















meeting will be held on June 4th, at the house of Rey, Mr. Hunt, 
Bozrah. Important business is to be transected, 


a or ~- 


4 
We have concluded an arrangement by an} DFESBACH—-OWLAND—In Windsor, Ct., May 17th, by 


| reinvestmeat in Bonds and Mortgages, may reproduce the same 
office of The Independent by only sending us tie | 


It is the only Company in America that com- 


Every Child at school should have a copy of | 


| 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 


Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- | 


Its price at the book-stores is | 


copy in his house, every merchant in his store, every | 


ea ' ( 

The Semi-Annual Meeting of the New Jersey 
Conference of Congregational Churches will be held with the 
= Hope Church at Havell’s Depot on Tuesday, June 4th, at 

o’c P.M. 

os and delegates will take a 30 ey tp ame 
City. Pasto: u fatistical report o 

7 .= a HaNRY T. STAATS, Scribe. 

eal 


MARRIED. 

















ev. Benjamia Pa.+ons, Charles Dresbach, Esq., of Lancaster, 
Dktio, to Mrs. Cather*ne A. Rowland of Windsor, sister of His 
Excellency Governor k. D. Morgan of New York. 
CUMMINGS—SEECH:R=In Southbridge, Mass., May 16th, 








y Rev. E. Carpenter, Mr. Edwin B. Cummings to Sarah 
. Beecher, eldest daughter o1 55," “dg ->er, Esq., both of that 
own. —_- E 

DIED. — 


HATFIELD—At Flushing, L. I., May 22, 1861, of membranous 
roup, William Woodbury, sonof Rev. R. M. and E, A. Hatfield, 
heed 4 years 4 months and 23 days. 
TRACY—Of pneumonia, on Monday evening, April 29th, at 
e residence of her daughter, Mrs. A. T. Curtenius, Mrs. Olive 
arton Tracy, aged 78 years. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


If you are intending to In- 
sure your Life, send for 
the Documents of the 














Office, No. 92 Broadway, 


NEW YORK; 


WHICH WILL BE FURNISHED GRATIS, 
(SOME STOCK COMPANIES PAY 16 TO 
12, AND AS HIGH AS 16 PER 
CENT. TO THEIR STOCK- 
HOLDERS, WHICH TO 
THAT EXTENT 
DIMINISHES 


THE PROFITS OF THE POLICY-HOLDERS.) 


Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 


Pays onty ‘egal interest (7 per cent.) on {ts stock, which, by 


amount. 


| ipes all the advantages of the “ Stock” 


| and “ Mutual” plans. 


Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 

Policies granted in all the most approved ferms—for Life, En- 
dowment, Term of Years, Non-Forfeiting Policy, to paid up 
in ten years, etc. Special calculations made if req . 

Dividends every five years, which may be applied to reduction 
of Premium, or the reversionary value thereof added to the 


| policy. 


| Hon. Wm. C. Alexander, 


| nry e 
He ; y ’ VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JOSEPH W. PAINE, Zecretary. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 627-653 





L. D. OLMSTED & O0., 


U. D. OLMSTED,) {LYMAN BAIRD, 





° ° ® 
| Chicago, Lllinois, 
Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to rofer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 











AT REDUCED PRICES, 


| 
| 
! 
With Glass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New Style 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, ete. 
| 


Office, No. 505 Broadway, New York. 


“This Machine makes the “ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks highest 
en account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general de- 
| sirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of its 
application.”—Report of American Institute, New York, 

This Report was in accordance with the previous awards at the 
| FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRIGULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at the fairs of the 

American Institute, New York, 

Mechanics’ Association, Boston, 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 

Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington, 

Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore, 

Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnatl, 

Kentucky Institute, Louisville, 

Mechanical Association, St. Louis, 

Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 
at the State Fairs of 


} 
} 
' 


Maine, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mississippt, Mlinois, 
Connecticut, Missouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
| New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, California, 


and at hundreds of County Fairs. 
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ATED? > — 
cELEBR, o\sELESS: 


SEWING MAGHINES, 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


“We speak frora experience when we say that, after having 
tried all the } aa wing- Machines, we must accord to that 
ef Grover Baker the pre-eminence. Those indispensable 
features of sewing, strength, uniformity, and elasticity, all of 
whieh are brought out in this incomparable invention, make it 
the first Sewing-Machine in the country. Others have their 
goed points, but this combines all, and possesses every charac- 
teristic necessary to make it most desirable.”—N. Y. Christian 
Advocate and Journal. 








Spring Styles 
Of HATS and CAPS for GENTS and YOUTHS, in all their variety, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Opening day for Misses’ and Children’s Straw-Goods, March 28th. 
Ke The Clergy supplied at a Di t.@a 
KELLOGG, 

No. 381 Canal street, New York. 








SPRING. 


I am now prepared to offer my extensive stock of SPRING 
STYLES of CLOTHING, ready-made or to order, ALL NEW, 
eut and made in the most tasty manner. 


-Room net 
equaled. Custsm: DQ 


Furnishing Goods and Children’s De 

su - Goods in this line will be sold AT 

than at any other establishment, Money returned if Co) cr 
F. B, BALDWIN, 


Clothing never was so low. . 
Largest store in the city. Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. 





Save Your Carpets. 


Housekeepers, when putting down your carpets, don’t forget 
HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING. 


BENERAL FINANCIAL AND RAILWAY AGENCY. 
Office of Henry H. Boody, 


No. 2 NASSAU STREET, COR. OF WALL. 

STOCKS, BONDS, AND COMMERCIAL PAPER 

Bought and sold ; Securities negotiated; Bills, Coupons, and 

Dividends collected and paid ; Funds invested ; Claims adjusted ; 

all Financiat and Railway Agency business transacted. 
REFERENCES, 

Wa. &. Boora, Esq , New York. 

Saw’. I, TetpEN, Esq., 

Paaz, Ricuarpson & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Waxeuan & Brown, Philadelphia. 

W. B. Oapsn, Esq., Chicago. 





PAPER-HANGINGS. 


The Subscriber Orrens the most splendid assortment of 


PAPER-HANGINGS AND DECORATIONS 
IN THE MARKET. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICES. 
20 Per Cent. below Former Prices. 


S. W. Bowen, 


NO. 532 BROADWAY. 


Moffat’s 
Life Pills and Phenix Bitters. 


These Medicines have now been before the public for a period 
of THIRTY YEARS, and during that time have maintained a 
high character in almost every part ef the globe, for the extra- 
ordinary curative properties which they possess. 


THE LIFE PILLS in cases of costiveness, dyspepsia, bilious 
and liver affections, piles, rheumatism, fevers and agues, obsti- 
nate headaches, and all general derangements of health, have in- 
variably proved a certain and speedy remedy. A single trial 
will place the LIFE PILLS beyond the reach of competition in 
the estimation of every patient. 


THE PHENIX BITTERS wii! be found equally efficacious in 
all cases of nervous debility, dyspepsia, headache, the sickness 
incident to females in delicate health, and every kind of weak- 
ness of the digestive organs. 

For sale by Dr. W. B. MOFFAT, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y., and 
by Medicine Dealers and Druggists generally. 


HAVENS RECENTLY REPLENISHED 








OUR LARGE AND WELL-ASSORTED STOCK OF 
Foreign and Domestic 
DRY GOODS, 


With particular reference to CASH TRADE, we are enabled to 
offer rare inducements to 


Cash and Short-Time Buyers, 
who are invited to examine our Goods and List of Prices. 


Our OLD CUSTOMERS and OTHERS would probably promote 
t heir interests by giving us a call. 


Cc. W. & J. T. Moore & Co., 


Nos. 326, 328, & 330 Broadway. 


Established Twenty Years. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO. 99 BOWERY, 


is now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of 
English, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (also real Brussels,) Three- 
ply, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil-cloths, ete, 
at prices far below any quoted in our city. 


Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 
A liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches 
Also, a large assortment of fine 
PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 


At Reduced Prices. 
At the old stand of 
634-685 











LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 





REMOVAL. 


JOHN MORRISON & SON, 
IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, AND RETAILERS 


SMALL WARES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


AND 


RIBBONS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 751 BROADWAY, 


BETWEEN WAVERLEY PLACE AND EIGHTH ST. 





CABINET FURNITURE 


AT RETAIL. 


J. M. Doe & Co., 


Finding their wholesale trade greatly interrupted by the politi- 
* 1 troubles, are induced to offer at Retail their 


Large Stock of Furniture 
OF THE BEST AND MEDIUM GRADES, 


They have 
ROSEWOOD, 
MAHOGANY, 
WALNUT, 
and OAK 


Parlor and Chamber Suites, 


Of new and elegant Styles, 


Which they have been enabled to manufacture cheaply during 
the winter, and which they will now seli at a fair advance on the 
cost. All work warranted. 


Warchouse and Manufactory, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston street, 
4 doors East of Bewery, 
NEW YORK. 


Decorative Paper-Hangings 


AND 


PAINTING. 


The subscribers, successors to the late firm of FRANCIS PARES 
& CO., respectfully inform the customers ef the old firm and the 
public generally that they are now receiving all of the new styles 
of PLAIN AND Decorative Paprn-HaaGinGs, which they feel con- 
fident they will find worthy of theirexamination. They are also 
prepared te do all styles of ORNAMENTAL AND DecorRATIVE PAINT 
Inc. Their long experience and proficiency in both’the above 
branches of art will, they trust, enable them to give entire 
satisfaction. 








CARPENTER MOGER, 
Z. P. WHEELER, 
No, 828 Broadway, New York, May 7, 1661. 
The Best Stock of Boots and Shoes in the Market. 
CANTRELL has everything suitable.to everybody in the way 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
all recently manufectured expressly 
FOR THE SUMMER SEASON, 
which he is prepared to sell exceedingly cheap. 


LADIES’ GAITERS, of rare beauty and durability, 


GENTLEMEN’S PROMENADE BOOTS, very stylish and 
comfortable, and Boots and Shoes for the young people, can 
always be obtained at 


Cantrell’s, 


NO. 813 BROADWAY. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 


AND 


Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





of 





For quality and power of tone, and superiority of workman- 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best in the market, 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this 
country and Europe. 

Full illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 


‘We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most of which being taken in ex- 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell 
them very low. 








For sale by all the Cc Dealers and Uphol- 
' 7 Principal Carpet 
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GRAY DRESS GOODS. 
H ALF PRICE. 


S. B. Chittenden & Co. 


WILL OPEN AND OFFER FOR SALE ON MONDAY, THE 
27rn INST., 


116 CASES 


or 
GRAY ROBE DE VOYAGE, 


AND 
BAREGE ANGLAIS. 


PLAIN EFFECTS. — 


CHECKs, 
STRIPES, and 
BROCADE FIGURES. 


ALL THE THIN FABRICS WILL BE 
Less than one-lidlf the Current Gane tor emp 
Goods last Junc. 





They are adapted to the Season and the popular T 
RETAIL DEALERS. aataes 

cannotafford to disregard this notice. 

ALSO, 


300 BALES 


or 
ATLANTIC SHEETINGS. 


_—— 


TERMS CASH IN ALL 


CASES. 


§. B. Chittenden & Co., 


No, £50 BROADWAY, 





EW YORK STATE 
Agricultural Works. 
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WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Proprictors, 
ALBANY. 

Manufacture Wheeler's Patent Railway Chain 


HORSE-POWEBS, 


for one or two horses, 


Plantation Horse-Powers, 
(four horse, or six mule, lever,) 
Wheeler’s (Improved) Patent Combined 

THRESHER AND WINNOWER, 
(No 1, 30 inch, and No. 2, 26-inch Cylinders,) 
Overshot Thresher and Separator, 


and otber FarmMInGc MAcainss for Horse-Power use. 
CIRCULARS, containing LIST OF PRICES, and FULL DE- 
SCRIPTION and CUTS of each MACHINE, with statements of 
their capacities for work, will, on application, be sent by mail, 
postage free. 
Sle Liberal discounts are made to dealers. 

Responsible agents are wanted in sections where we have none. 
WHEELER MELICK & CO, 

Albanys N. Y¥- 


WATKINS, 
French Bootmaker, 


Nes. 876 BROADWAY AND 114 FULTON ST., 
Offers a large assortment of custom-made work for Gents, 


Address 





Ladies, and Children, at Moderate Prices. Boys’ work madea 
specialty. 


Furniture! Furniture! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(FORMERLY H. P. DEGRAAF,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK; 


Extending 242 feet through to No, 65 Christie street, and Six 
Stories in hight, making it 


THE LARGEST FURNITURE STORE 
IN THE UNITED STATES; 


Also, Two Branch Retail Stores at Nos. 141 
Bowery and 163 Chatham Street. 

All of which are filled with Furniture of all grades, from the 
best Parlor to the common Kitchen, which we are determined to 
sell at the small profit of 5 per cent., and no deviation, hoping 
by this plan to increase our business sufficient to counterbalance 
the difference in profit. 

We constantly employ 150 hands, and lay in our stock for net 
cash. 

Rosewood Parlor Sets, from... .........+++008 $80 00 to $406 00 








Mahog. and Black Walnut Parlor Sets, from.. 3000 to 150 00 
Rosewood Bedroom Sets, from............... 00 to 250 00 
Mahogany and Black Walnut Bedroom Sets, 

act nd 6s a ebeeee ee Kees weeeenenspeeees 25 00 to 150 0) 
Enamel! Chamber Sets, from............-..++ 22 00 to 150 09 
Oak and Walnut Dining Sets, from... ... 2500 to 250 00 
Hair Mattresses, from......... 0... ..650ee0e 700 to 250) 
Spring Mattresses, from. .......-.-+-0+eee0e% 350 to 1000 


OFFICE FURNITURE—ALL QUALITIES. 
All Furniture guaranteed as represented. “@G 


Martie, 1861. 
CLOTHING! CLOTHING !! 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 





Joseph Bryan, 
NO. 214 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, 


Is now offering his immense assortment of Men's and Boys’ 
Clothing at prices to suit the times. His STOCK is the 
LARGEST; 
MOST FASHIONABLE, and 
M@ST COMPLETE IN THIS CITY. 
Also, an extensive assortment of 


CLOTHS, VESPFINGS, AND LINEN GOODS 


Of every description, which will be made up to order at ex- 


ceedingly low prices. 











$150. PIANOS. $150. 


ELEGANT ROSEWOOD CASES! 
GOOD AND DURABLE! 
WARRANTED! 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION. 

Our regular styles of LARGE PIANO-FORTES, 6, 636, 6%, 
7, and 76 octaves, we continue to make with all the late improve- 
ments, at from $175 to $500, according to size and finish, Large 
discounts made to cash buyers. 

Illustrated price-lists and circulars furnished on application, 

Ali our Piano-Fortes have our great improvement, our 

PATENT INSULATED IRON RIM, 
making them the best and most durable in the world, 
(= SEND FOR CIRCULARS.“@a 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed, or the money refunded, 
BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 
Albany, N. Y. 





T° COUNTRY STATIONERS AND OTHERS. 


The Flag Envelop, 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLORS, 
NEW AND TASTEFUL DESIGNS, NOW READY. 
THE TRIBUNE 
says of these Envelops: 


“ iety of Flag Envelops, none are executed in better 
censtnn aan Cc. On Jones of No. 76 Cedar street, New York, 
who, if he did not originate, was among the first to give this. di- 
rection to patriotism. He was certainly the first to thus apply 
the declaration of Gen Dix: ‘If any one attempts to haal down 
the American Flag, shoot him on the spot.’” 


PRICES: 


For a good white No. 5 Envelop, $3 per 1,000, 

For a superior white No. 5. Envelop, $3 50 per 1,000. 

For a superfine white ruled Note Paper, $2 per ream. 

For a superfine heavy white ruled Note Paper, $2 50 per ream, 
{-@ In ordering, mention State and County. 

Samples forwarded on receipt of 12 cents in stamps. 


Chas. 0. Jones, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONER, 
No. 76 Cedar street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED—BOTH MALE AND 
100 Female—to act as local or a Liberal 
i . For terms, etc., apply or ress 
wages wi yobD & CO. No. 112 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 


—- 





NEL ELLSWORTH.—A FAITHFUL 
yt hg the late Colonel Ellsworth. A Card Photo- 
graph Price 25 cents. Mailed free of charge. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


Patent Extension Tables, 
LATEST STYLES. 
BLACK WALNET, MAHOGANY, 
OTHER WOODS. 


Baving for twenty years given exclusive attention to manu- 
facturing Tables, I have now on hani the Largest Stock in the 
city, which J am prepared to se.] Cheap for Cash, and to which 
the attention of the public is solicited. 

WM. HEERDT, 


No. 150 Wooster street, 





OAK; AND 





Liberal discount to Clereymen an Seminaries. 








(Between Prince and Houston sts.,) 
New York. 



























































































































Kamily Reading. 


TWO MAPLES. 
BY H. L. ABBEY. 


Tux stream has its tinkling voices, 
And the land its songs of seas; 
But the grandest of Nature’s music 
Floats in the harps of trees. 
‘Two vernal barps are these Maples, 
Whose melody sways and swings: 
The leaves are the mystical fingers, 
And the boughs are the golden strings, 
And oft when the calm of the twilight 
With a twilight of fancy weaves, 
Ihave wrapped myself in their music, 
As they are wrapped in leaves. 
And drinking from unseen goblets, 
Have found a calm surcease 
From daily endeavor and longing 
In the crystral draughts of peace. 
Or have looked through the leafy lattice, 
And gazed on the starry scroll; 
As often some wordless feeling 
Looks up to the sky of the soul! 
In fervent noons, when the sunshine 
Fetters the languorous shade, 
Each bandrol leaf seems a cloudlet, 
Swung over a fairy glade. 
While here ‘neath the spreading branches, 
I reed from the bards sublime, 
Whese songs are like glittering banners 
Hung on the walls of time. 
And a dreamy feeling of sadness 
Comes over my soul again ; 
For I see in those grand old poems 
The woven threads of pain. 
Oft when the crimson of Autumn 
Is crushed on the lips of leaves, 
The purples and golds of fancies 
The weary day relieves ; 
And the biushing cheeks of these Maples, 
Like silent clouds appear, 
That are floating the long horizon 
In the sunset of the year. 
You have smiled on me your blessings, 
And taught me your lessons long ; 
But in return, O Maples! 
1 can give you only a song. 











ROTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 





A pRomineNT Democrat from New York had the 
following questicn pet to him resently by a Mississippi 
planter: “ Well, sir, suppose yeu conquer the South; 
Suppese you oscupy Charleston and New Orleans, 
what do you mean to do with us?” 

“We mean, sir,” said the other firmly,—“ we mean 
to nationalize slavery! We intend that the Federal 
Government shall control it, co that it shall never 
trouble us again. We mean to emancipate the slaves 
of the Guif states by a national act, and to purchase 
the gradual freedom of those in the border states. 
That is our plan, sir.” 

I myself have known during this mouth that a de- 
liberate proposition was laid before the President by 
a wealthy and prominent citizen of New York, to 
Jand an expedition on the coast of South Caroliaa, 
and arm the slaves—both with a strategical object 
and as a reprisal for privatecring. 

Such facts as these show whither the current is 
flowing. The grand result—the only solution of the 
question—is fast coming up—the Emanciration or 

THE SLAvEs by the nation. What other escape is there 
from our difficulties? Why should not our people and 
eur statesmen look it fairly in the face ? 

We see what the view of impartial spectators in 
Europe is. Locking at all the experience of history, 
they say, and with much apparent justice, “a homo- 
geneous people of seven or nine millions, martia!, and 
fighting by their own homesteads, cannot be subdued. 
The North must fail. It would be far better to give 
up the matter now, before this fearful loss of blood 
and treasure.” 

Every cne must feel the force of this. If we do not, 
it is because we stupi¢ly and conceitedly underrate 
the resources of our adversary. Every mail, every 
traveler from the South, shows that the whole vast 
community whose aristocratic class is based on slave- 
labor, is banded together as cne man against what 
they conceive to be the cruel and wicked oppression 
of the North. 

Life and money are as freely offered there as here. 
Heroism, patriotism, piety are as much and as earn- 
estly invoked as with us. The news from England 
will still more encourage and unite them. The pros. 
pect of a glorious and independent Slave Confederacy 
leads them on. With the chiefs and officers and 
efficials, it is a question of being hung as traitors, or 
honored as saviors and founders of a new republic. 
Every motive of interest, of manhood, and of honor 
will spur on the leaders to fight this contest out to its 
desperate end. 

As to the probable result we may make three sup- 
pesitions, itsecms tome. It cannot for a moment 
be imagined that the free states will give up the con- 
test. It is life or death with them—success or 
anareby and eternal disgrace. No peace or cessation 
ean be thowght of, not if every household was in- 
peverished, and every man cf onr 3,800,000 fighting 
men was called to arms. Tie supposition of our 
permanent defeat we may eniirely leave out. Then 
of the supposed results, the first may be this : 

(1.) That the South, becoming tired of the struggle 
under the pressure of want of food, money, and 
resources, overthrows its own Government, mur- 
ders its leaders, forms a new Union party, and 
entreats to be admitted back to the Union. Our 
people, grateful for this happy termination, receive 
them with open arms, only demanding the restriction 
ef slavery-extension ; and we go on for another fifty 
years, till similar causes work out another similar 
fearful revolution. 

This, in its main features, is the result which most 
ef our conservative citizens expect during the next 
winter. But they are destined to be disappointed. 
The South is far stronger and better supplied than we 
suppose. She is in earnest. She believes herself 
bittesly wronged. She is not likely to think herself 
kess so after a blockade and a campaign. Bshe is 
encouraged by the base sympathy of England. She 
never could feel any surety for slavery in another 
Union with us. She hates us. For these and various 
other reasons, which every one familiar with the 
South will at once call to mind, that supposition may 
be rejected. The second is: 

(2.) That the South defeats us in the opening of 
the campaign, and that in the winter, by the aid of 
England, she obtains means from the export of cotton, 
and virtually establishes her independence. 

This case may be included in my third supposition, 
as the same remedy will apply to both. 

The third is, (3,) That during next winter Gen. 
Seott marches two powerful armies into the South, 
one down the Mississippi, and the other along the line 
of railways parallel with the Southern coast, at the 
same time attacking the Southern ports with the fleet ; 
that by January or February our armies “hold and 
eccupy’’ Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New 
Orleans ; that the Southern forces, with the indom- 
itable spirit of Americans, though broken by defeats, 
retreat to the mountains and swamps, and we are no 
more masters of the country than before. We hold 
the large cities, but the open country is in the hands 
of an active and vindictive enemy. To preserve our 
pesitions, we need an army in every city, and a gar- 
rison in every village or port. How is this to be 
maintained? Where is our Union? What becomes 
ofthe Republic? Are we to have a fretting civil war 
for twenty years ? 

This, we conceive, is the most probable result—and 
one that may take place next year, or may not for two 
years. Now in this er the second supposed case, 
what are our conservative friends going to do? 

Evidently, there is but one path to safety and 
vietory—one to a permanent settlement—one to the 
= or subjugation of the South. Do not fear it! 

ok it boldly in the face!—namely : the EManctra- 

TION OF THE Siaygs. 

Our armies, asa‘ military necessity” and strateg- 

jeal act, declare “ Freedom!” oR, end fa 8 

maoment we have an army of 4 000,000 human beings 

en our side—ailies in every house and on every plan- 
tation. The enemy is demoralized, Panic sweeps 














through the Southern land. Here is @ foe more 
dreadful than Northern armies. Fighting so near 
our own forces, we may hope the revengeful feelings 
of these poor oppressed creatures would be restrained. 
Still there would inevitably be desolation and de- 
struction, sweeping like a tempest over the Southern 
land. And it would be just. These men have borne 
the wrongs of centuries, and why should not their 
uprising be bloody? Let them have their freedom, if 
they can win it~even though it be over the corpses 
of their masters and the ashes of the ruined home- 
steads. After this tempest of fire and havoc would 
arise a better era forthe South. ree laborers would 
pour in; wasted fields would be cultivated by new 
hands ; ruisred cities would be built up ty Northern 
capital and ingenuity ; and the problem and the task 
for the civilization of the ‘coming age would be the 
education and preparation:ef four milliens of blacks-~— 
perhaps through some system of apprenticeship—for 
the rights and the privileges of free leborers. 

For euch a glorious result, even if it come through 
tears and blood, do we devoutly pray. 

Washington, May, 1861. 





TWO DAYS IN VENICE. 


To rne Epirors or Tue INpErENDENT : 

The ordinary traveler approaches Venice with a 
peculiar and extraordinary expectancy. Though he 
may have seen ell Europe, barring Venice, the 
} appetite of bis curiosity shall remain unsatiated until 

he has opened his eyes upon her; and she will in no 
respect disappoint him. The train shall bear him 
from the sunny plains of Northern Italy, and he shall 
pass into the midst of cool sea breezes; he shall snaff 
the air of the ocean ere he shall see her peculiar city. 

Once Venice was entirely the child of thesea; and 
she is now, only that she is wedded strangely to the 
Jand by two miles of magnificent railroad bridge— 
so does “modern civilization” throw out connecting 
links to the relics of the past, if they will but fellow. 
He shall alight from the train into omnibus-boats— 
singular, distinct species of conveyances, heard of only 
in Venice. He shall be seated under a long, low 
canopy, with a dozen other sight-seeers like himself, 
and stare until he be stiff- necked, out of the windows, 
at quaint, long, black, one-oared gondolas, glidiag like 
arrows over a street of green sea-water, fenced ia by 
palaces. Compared with these light, lively craft, the 
omnibus is slow and lumbering, and carries five men 
at her oars. In ten minutes he shall see the Bridge 
of the Rialto—wide, picturesque, wonderful thing — 
but he shall not pass it ; he shall leave it on the right, 
and turn abruptly into a narrow passage, when the 
oars of the rowers shall play how near they can 
brush the wall foundations of the buildings aad leave 
them entirely alone. He shall jibe corners, and pass 
craft with marvelous dexterity, and glide under 
bridges—though he shall not see too much of all this 
to quench his thirst for more; for he is in the 
omnibus, and can only make scant observations—the 
canopy covers him down, and the windows are not 
ample. Presently he shall come out and look beyond 
and ahove him, and see the Bridge of Sighs, and 
know it—it is so high, and like the pictures he has 

seen. Immediately, ‘‘one more unfortunate” shall 
run through his head, and he shall wonder at Tom 
Hood for writing such a thing about this close- 
covered bridge, from which no soul could drop—this 
iron-locked, dreary bridge for criminals to eternity. 
He reflects a moment, and says: Tom Hood’s bridge 
taust have been made to order. 

The omnibus: has stopped; he shall alight on a 
narrow stone pier, rising a few steps—four or five 
feet—from the water. He shall pass S¢. Mare’s 
Cathedral—strapge mixture of odd, oriental, and 
gothic—and go to St. Mare’s Hotel, on the Grand 
square ; and the square shall remind him of the court 
of Palais Royal, in Paris. He is hungry, and dines 
as it grows dark, and afterward strolls out on the 
square fer a little exercise, and to look into the shop 
windows. 

Photographs and prints interest him most. He 
doesn’t venture far—a discontented strangeness 
tekes held of him, a raftlike feeling; he feels as if 
he were upen a raft. Presently he goes to his reom, 
and opens a volley of small talk upon his friends. He 
can’t keep quiet; it’s exciting to be in Venice. 
Finally sleep steals upon him; and if his bed isn’t 
tco revgh and his digestion ba?, he sleeps soundly, 
and awakes to greet the light of a beautiful morning. 
Ile heats sparrows chirping at the casement, and 
forthwith dvbs them Moiher Carey’s chickens. He 
slides into his clothes quickly—hears a voice or two, 
an oar’s splash—looks out at the window and sees 
what would be a meat-cart anywhere else, but here 
itis a buicher’s boat. Meat and vegetables go to- 
gether ; then comes a lot of garden. stuff bound on the 
same track. 

How still it is! where is your city’s hum and 
bustle—y our noise of hoofs—your banging of wheels? 
Ocd, isn’t it? He must look into this. Out he goes 
into the square—like to have said street—looks into 
a café—breaks a ccuple of eggs for his comfort—sats 
a bit of handsome bread, better locking than whole- 
some—diinks a cup of your real nectar, Mocha, and 
is off once more into the curiosities. He ruas round 
with a perfect recklessness—don’t care if he zs lost, 
aud he is sure to be; but another thing which is just 
as sure is, that he will see Venice. Away he goes 
through narrow lanes and courts, over bridges, into 
open squares, by churches with magnificently scalp- 
tured facades, shops, private houses, splendid pala- 
ces; sees Civilians, artisans, water-carriess, Austrian 
soldiers, flower-girls, dogs, pigeons, and now and 
then a goat; bat he hears no sound of cart or car- 
riage—sees no vehicle but the strange omnibus as hz 
eresses the canals, and the fast-gliding gondolas. At 
length he tires and stops to rest, leans over the bal 
ustrace of some bridge and looks beyond on the 
canal, and gives himself up to quiet o>servation and 
a little reflection. What lots of balconies! and there 
is a house which delights in greenery and flowers, 
ard has arranged 2 perfect flower-garden under the 
wincows of the second story. 

Ah, hark! he hears a piano—strange place !—zirls, 
gondolas, and pianos! See, there is one—a git!—at 
the window. Women in Venice! it’s wonderful. 

A few biis float on the canal, and a straw or two—see, 
itruns ; ab, that’s the tide, it rises and falls three feet. 
Strange-looking craft that, full of big casks-—that’s a 
waier-boat: they bring water from artesian weils, and 
disiribute inthe city. A few houses only lack a canal 
fiont, and few canal fronts have quays or sidewalks. 
The walls of these buildings are perpendicular and 
solid, and not like burlesque Amsterdam, warped, 
leaving, and tyaplike. 

What an unaccountable thing to have built a town 
here on piles, on a lot of mud-banks, two miles out 
at sea !—about as strange as that the Pilgrims should 
have landed at Plymouth. 

But night comes, and our traveler takes an ice, 
under the aicades in the Grand square of St. Mare, 
and thinks of the “pound of flesh” and the “ quality 
of mercy” —of the gentle Portia and the Jew Shylock— 
and of the place upon the Rialto where the goed 
Antonio rated him about his usances, and vows to see 
it to-monew, and to climb yonder campanile and 
take a Jook over Venice and the Adriatic. He sips 
his ice, and says Italy is bosh! Poor Italy—nothing 
bothers him so much as “ that by which he lives.” It 
is here a currency and there a currency, and one 
might almost think no currency at all. Franes are 
talked about and florins and solder used—the shave, 
of course, is always on the wrong side. You have 
gold money, silver money, and copper money, and 
that which is neither: unsightly, unnameable stuff, 
which nobody understands but the people who pay it 
cut. 

Our traveler don’t like the Austrian soldiers. I 
really suspect a well-founded prejudice—they are not 
handsome like the regular. featured I‘alians—they are 
good solid fellows, to be sure, but they go about the 
town in squads, in long gray overcoats and cropped 
hair, looking like so many state- prison convicts. Nor 
do the Venetians like them—they don’t listen to their 
music, afternoons, on the square ; and really it is fine 
—‘he best martial music to be heard in Italy. He 
thinks the flock of pigeons wonderful, and ponders, 
like Selkink, on their tameness—but for entirely op 
pesite reasons. ‘‘Seed-time and harvest’? come 
every day at two o’clock to them. When the great 
bell strikes, they hover in after their corn, from every 
pant of the city, with an instinct that is truly marvel- 
ous. He don't wonder that the public fosters their 
pigeons—he gives them all his owa spare crumbs, 
and takes pleasure in the operation. 

The morning comes again: more small talk with 
friend, and out he goes to see the Grand Bridge and the 
Rialto. He takes his way through more lanes, turns 
sharp corners, runs up and down more bridges, and 
finally comes out on the Grand Canal by a fish- market, 
where they are selling queer fish ; and straight before 
him stretches the great bridge—the Grand Bridge of 
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san is long. It is very wide—there are (hree pas- 
sages over it—one on either side, and one in the mi 
éle between two rows of shops, full of small wargs 
and fruits. He crosses—runs up the steps on one 
side and down on the other, and finds himself An a 
small oblong opening, where the good people fic 
ing a brisk trade in honest meat and ves Zables — 
this is the Rialto! The Shakespearean) sentiment 
vanishes. 

‘Twas better to indulge it on the @rand square, 
sipping ice by moonlight. ‘“ On suc/a night did Jes- 
sica steal from the wealthy Jew”x” And now for the 
campanile—the bell-tower—torget a look at Venice. 

The pile is forty feet square atthe base. It lessens 
‘slightly as it rises to Tie hight of some two hundred 
and fifty feet, after which it towers like a ryramid to 
an apex three hurmired and sixteen feet above the 
pavement. Up he goes, on an inclined ¢lane, taking 
a turn at each cerner, and a look out st a window, 
ifhe likes. In fve minutes, if his wind is good, he 
shall look out in the pure air and see Venice beneath 
him, looking se much like any other city as almost to 
disenchant him. He would scarcely know her but for 
the mesquelike St. Marec’s and the Doge’s Palace. 
To be sure, he shall see some hundreds of odd chim- 
neys, for all the world like the smoke-stack of a 
locomotive, but not a canal shall send a streak of 
light to his vision ! : 

He sha/] look to the south and east and see a long, 
sandy, shoal breakwater; and nearer, the Lagoon, or 
shallow lake—full of shoals and mud-flats and smali 
islands covered with buildings—which surrounds 
Venice entirely. Crocked ship-channels wind here 
and there, with tortuous turnings, marked by clusters 
of piles. A few vessels lie in the harbor, including 
three or four small steamers. Yonder is an English 
yacht come pleasuring to the Adriatic; near by the 
water is dotted with gondolas. A few stunted trees 
grow before the Emperor’s Palace, and a few more 
away to the east end of the town in a place which 
caricatures a park. To the north and west he sees 
the far-off Alps. Elsewhere the horizon is low, level, 
and indistinct. He is done with the view, and 
1ushes down faster than he came up, and walks to 
the Molo to select a gondola for a sail upg the Grand 
Canal. Twenty anxious gondohers proffer their 
services allin a body. One oniy speaks French—he 
is the man—the whole extent of our traveler’s 
Italian being “‘ Quanta Custo” and “ Grazie’— what's 
the price, and thank you. 

Our gondola is very long, black, lies like a cork 
upon the water, with stem and stern projecting high 
and far. The figure-head is iron, looks like a battle- 
ax, saucy end foremost, with a jagged handle. In the 
middie there are seats for four under a canopy. 
Gordolier takes his stand sft, looks forward, with a 
long sweep in his hand, and plies the waier lustily. 

The thing fairly spurns her natural element. Strange 
what one oar will do near the stern of @ boat, properly 
balanced and directed—managed as they manage it 
enly in Venice. The shallop flies merrily. She 
basses palace after palace of wondrous extent aad 
beauty, with foundations in the very canal. In 
her course she winds like a letter S through the 
city, and passes out into the Lagoon; runs under the 
Railroad Bridge, and back into the Grand Canai round 
another way. Presenily she wheels about suddenly 
and glides into a street so narrow as te elude the eye 
until fairly into it. Gondelier draws up his oar, 
thrusts it dexterously into enother socket, on the 
same rest, and runs along with a closer and deeper 
dip. And now he approaches a corner and shouts for 

signal of caution and rigtt of way. The passage 
widens—he passés boats with children managers and 
children passengers; boats withladies reading ; boats 
with gentlemen smoking; boats with dry goods; 
deats with wine, and more waier-boats. Our traveler 
glides from street wondering and making speeches 
t» companion—for it will never do to be alone, not 
even in Venice. At length he draws up to the 
Bureau of Police—gets his passport—rans out 
uncer the Bridge of Sighs to the Molo—pays gondolier 
fifty cents for beat and three hours’ r—thinks of 
the green, leafy world beyond Venice} Md is glad to 
take bis departure. Crayon. 
April 23, 1861. 


A REQUIEM. 


THE bier, the pall, 
The hushed procession’s dumb and steady tread, 
The glory-bed—is all. 








The quiet grave, 
Cut turf, sweet with spring rains, laid on above, 
Inclose the brave. 


Stillness and peace. 
The unrelaxing clasp of mother earth, 
Are his—and long release. 


The noise of war 
Dies, like dull thunder, on the summer breeze, 
Only the full-souled trees 


From hights afar 
Breathe down their rustling music over him, 
Through twilights dim. 


The hier, the pall, 
The death-shroud, clinging in unstirring folds, 
The coffined flewers—are all. 


Except the name 
Geared elsewhere than upon the coffin-) late, 
And that remembrance which is more than fame. 


Lay him to rest— 
With his fair honor, born of patriot’s tears— 
His country’s banner gathered to his breast. 


For after years 
Emba!m him with a deep and reverent thought, 
So shall his work of life be fully wrought. 
E. W. Brown. 





GOING TO THE COUNTRY. 


Wnuar various meanings heve these simple words, 
depending upon the question who uses them. 

“We are going to the country,” shouts little Grace, 
as she dances up and down for joy, her head fall of 
visions and memories of lambs, and ducks, and chick- 
ens, of shady walks and seats in apple-trees, of treas- 
ures of white beautiful eggs in new-found nests, of 
days of freedom and brightness, and mornings with 
no sound but the singing of birds. 

“We are going to the country,” says Grace’s 
mother, weary with preparation and sighing as she 
says it. “It seems as if half my life were spent in 
— changes, but I shall have a littie quiet and 
rest.” 

“I wish I could go to the country,’’ sighs the poor 
woman, as the sun glares in at the western windows 
of her poor rcoms, while the stove, though set in the 
fire-place, which is a great luxury, adds to the heat 
of the room. Then she looks out into the crowded 
unwholesome yard, the steam from which gives very 
little idea of fresh air, and tries to plan how she can 
earn or spare a few shillings to take her to her sister 
who lives a few miles out of town. It is buta poor 
place, but at least there are trees and grass. 

“Oh, we're going to the country,” says Laura 
Frivolous, as she packs up her flounces and organ- 
dies, her novels and embroideries. “ I must take plenty 
to do, for there is no amusement there. It is rather 
stupid, but they say the air is good for the complex- 
ion, and I do look rather jaded.”’ 

“Oh, we’re going to the country,” skouts a little 
girl as she rushes in from the Ragged-school, «next 
week— Wednesday we are to go, and I must have my 
clean frock ready.’’ The poor discouraged mother 
looks up with a gleam of satisfaction on her child, 
and a little head is raised from a poor bed in the 
corner. 

“How does the country look, Mary 2” says the 
little crippled boy, who has never seen anything but 
that room, a patch of blue sky, and one dusty, faded 
tree in the next yard. 

“Ob, I don’t know,” answers Mary, “all green, I 
suppose ; and Johnny, perhaps I can bring you a 
flower.”’ 

“See if it looks like this, Mary,” cries Johnny, as 
he holds up a little picture-card with a gilt border ond 
a smalllandscape. ‘“ This is itv— 


Stand drest in living greens” °° 
“We're going to the country.” The news flew in 
the school that next week was to be the time, and 
wonderful were the anticipations. Great plans to 
look their best and cleanest ; great questions by those 
who had never been, addressed to the wise ones who 
had been “three or four times!” and so were sup- 
posed to know what the country was. Some of these 
children lived in cellars dark and damp, with light 
only coming in at the door or at one small dirty win- 
dow ; some in garrets where they could hardly stand 
upright, and so hot these summer days and nights ; 
and some in rooms looking out on streets and courts 


—_— 





thy we into paved streets with a few 
duty reaeaap ig | the trees, they look so unhappy,) 
eri when the eudren went down by the water-side, 
Whee the she! lay thick and close, there they saw 
ony the gy water as it rolled against the dark, 
ten pjrt8- , 7 
Instead of kind parents to teach them in the right 
wy, they had most of them fathers or mothers who 
wre wicked end vile, some of them so wretched that 
tly always drank and kept themselves drunk is their 
reery. These children had been gathered into a 
siool where they were taught to.keep themselves 
can, were fed when they were hungry, and taught 
bkind teachers. They were in large, clean rooms, 
ai bed a little yard in which they could jump, and 
rt, and play, that seemed to them wonderfully spaci- 
or Then almost every day ladies came to teach 
tha and sing with them, to talk to them of Jesus 
ai try to make them better, to give them some hope 
oa bright home in heaven, even if they had a very 
brd lot here. And when they sang of the tree of 
li) and the river of the water of life, they thought of 
th beautiful place where they went last year, and 
wndered if heaven could be pleasanter than that. 
Tere are lovely songs fur children now—no children 
er had so many before. 

Well, the day came when they were to go to the 
cantry, and these poor children were up early and 
deghted to see that the sun was shining, for if it 
rajed they were not to go. Then many of them set 
cfiearly to the school, almost before the doors were 
on, for they had no clocks or watches at home, and 
ifhey were toe late they would lose all the pleasure 
ofthe day, so they would almost rather have stayed 
alhight than to run the risk of being late. At last 
allwas ready—the teachers who were to go with 
them, the baskets of provisions, and some cups and 
pas, which meant plenty of ice-water. Children are 
thisty little animals. 

‘hey went down to the boat and had a pleasant 
sail never weary of looking at the moving, dashing 
watr, the clear sky, which was larger than they had 
eve seen before, and -the shores and islands which 
theypassed. Finally they landed and marched up to 
the wood, where they were to amuse themselves. 

“Why, what’s this green thing under my feet?” 
crid one little girl, who had never before seen any- 
thirg on fhe ground but stones and mud. 

“Oh you foolish child,’ said one who was wise, 
for he had been twice to the country before, “ don’t 
youknow ? That’s grass!’ 








Por child, when she read in her books of grass and 
trers and flowers, of brooks and hills, she had no idea 
wha they meant—there was not even a city park 
nea’ where she lived; indeed, another child, when 
she heard of a bud, thought it meant a dug—she 
knew what those were. She had never, never in her 
life seen a flower grow and open and bloom. 

And now little Mary began to look for flowers for 
the pocr litfle brother, picking up a clover and a dtisy 
er two, which soon drooped ia her hands, and casting 
lorgitg eyes at a thistle, which indeed was quite 
pretty, but too sharp. Then the childrea found them- 
selves in the wood, where they ran, leashed, shouted 
to ther hearts’ content, tried to reach the boughs of 
the tees to swing on ther, and played all sorts of 
games, running around in rings and singing. 

Tren when they were quite tired, they were called 
to their dinner, on which they first asked a blessing 
all tegether,as they had been tanght to do. They 
bad plenty ef bead and nieat, and a piece of cake, 
and esch an orange. I saw Mary quietly slip hers 
inte her pocket for her sick brother. 

Then the children had some more quict games and 
singing. How the wocds rang with the pretty songs 
they had jearned at the schovul—and there was one 
very funny one about all the trades, when they suited 
the motiens to the words. But the most of their 
precious time was spent in running and enjoying 
their freedom, because this was their only time on 
the green grasa for a whole year. Then the time 
came te go on board the boat aud so home, tired 
and happy, with the pleasure to remember for many 
a day, and the next year to look forward to, when 
they could go again. 

If you ask why they could not go oftener, you 
must know that it cost a good deal of money to take 
a hundred of them even this little way; they were 
very poor, and the school was supported by eharity. 
Next year they will go again, and of this they begin 
to tak now, though it is so long to wait. 

I fergot to say that poor Mary could fiad no more 
flowers for her poor little brother, but on board the 
boat some ladies made them sing, and asked them 
meny questions. One of them, when she saw Mary’s 
wistful eyés cast en seme flowers she held in her 
hané, called her to ask her why she wantei them, 
and when cho Iearucd tier Ulsappointment at not fiad- 
ing any flowers ia the country, she kindly give hor 
aii the large bunch in her hand. 

Mary had so many that she gave just one or two 
to every little girl, stil keeping some beautiful white 
lilies and some roses, the sweetest and brightest 
flowers, for the little sick boy at home. And I am 
sure the lady would have been repaid if she had seen 
how his poor eyes brightened, and how happy they 
made him, until the last poor flower died away in the 
air of that close little room. Mere VERNON. 








Selections. 
WHAT MISSIONARIES MOST DESIRE. 


Or all things that missionaries most desire, is the 
knowledge that the Christian church is praying for 
them. When I was in India, during the mutiny, 
there came a letter from the secretary of our society, 
which said, “ Cheer up, brethren, the church of God 
is on her knees praying for you.’’ Those words were 
like a flasta of light in the darkness that surrounded 
us. On one occasion, when we were in great sus- 
pense as to our fate, the few Europeans at the mission 
station and the native converts met for special prayer, 
and they did pray with as much fervency as if they 
would bing down an Almighty arm to ourrescue. I 
had just read the second psalm, ‘‘He that sitteth in 
the heavens shall laugh, the Lord shall have them in 
derision,” when I saw a Sepoy marching up the 
gravel walk, and my thought was, “ He comes with a 
message of death.”?> My wife, who sat near the door, 
stepped into the door-way to stop him. To our great 
relief he put a letter into her hand, which she brought 
tome, and I translated it to the people. It told us 
that Delhi was entirely in the possession once more 
of the British power, and that we were safe. When 
I read the news to the native converts, they got up 
and sang— 

“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 

They got through two lines only, and then said to 
each other, “ Is it not wonderful ’” Just as we were 
praying, reliefcame. The Sepoys themselves had a 
meeting next morning, and contributed for the benefit 
of those who had suffered during the mutiny. 

The people amongst whom I lived were much inter- 
ested in the electric telegraph, which they call “ the 
lightning mail,” and they wished me to explain it to 
them. I did my best, but it was not easy to make 
them understand, because there is no word for elec- 
tricity in the language. But they had seen a magnet, 
which they called a“ kissing-stone,” and I tried to 
make that useful in the explanation I gave in a 
sermon that I preached to them about it, taking for 
my text, “ The eyes of the Lord run to and fro in the 
earth.’ When the service was over, I found a good 
many of the congregation waiting about outside, aad 
one of them said, “ Sahib, we don’t understand it now, 
for you never told us the way it goes along the wire.” 
I said I had teld them all I knew, and one man said, 
“ Well, when it comes here, we must go and look, aud 
listen, and then we shall know how it is.’ But I 
assured them that they might look and listen, and 
news might come and they would know nothing 
about it ; and one good native brother remarked, “ It is 
almost as wonderful as that when we pray our prayers 
go right straight up to heaven.”’ All were struck with 
the thought. It is a privilege to have a telegraph to 
communicate in an instant with our friends, but a 
more blessed privilege far to have the electric tele- 
graph of prayer which goes right up to the throne 
of the Eternal. You may be praying here, and the 
next moment India or China may feel the answering 
pulsation. Prayer moves the Hand that moves the 
world. Msy God help and direct you to pray for the 
missionaries, and then there will be no fear of your 
continued interest in the missionary work!—Rev. J, 
Sale, of Jessore, at May Meeting. 





ABBOTSFORD AND MISS SCOTT. 


« When one remembers the herculean toils of Walter Scott to 
purchase and adorn Abbotsford, as the future home of his family, 
for many generations, it is meianeholy to reflect that his family 
is entirely extinct, and the place fast going to decay.” 

As the above paragraph is now going the rounds of 
the papers, and has found its way into the columns 
of several of our usually well-informed Eastern eon- 
temporaries, we think it time that its misstatements 
were eorrected. Abbotsford, when we visited it a 
few summers ago, was in the most perfect order, and 
a friend who was there last month writes to us that 
the grounds have been beautified and improved in 
various ways sinee the summer of 1856. The only 
change made in this most interesting medieval man- 
sion since the death of Sir Walter Scott is the 
addition to the north end of the building of a Romish 
chapel, its present oecupant being a member of that 
church. 

















the Rialio. The arch is round and high, and the 


wher€ were dirt and filth and such vile smells. Then 


In a letter dated London, April 12th, his present 
residence, Robert Chambers, Esq., informs us that the 








representative of “the Great Unknown” is Mary 
Monica Scott,daughter of Mr. Hope Scott, the eminent 
Parliamentary counsel, and Charlotte, daughter of 
John Gibson Lockhart and Sophia, eldest daughter of 
Sir Walter Scott. Mary Monica is the only surviving 
child of the late Mrs. Hope Scott, for although a son 
and several other daughters were born, they died 
prematurely. Miss Scott, who was eight years old 
on the 5th of October last, is the heiress of Abbotsford 
Hovse and estate, her father being merely adminis- 
trator or tutor in respect to the property at present. 
Should Mary Monica die without issue, the property, 
but not the title, will revert to the nephew or nephews 
of Sir Walter Scott, sons of his eldest brother Thomas, 
who are at present residing in Canada.—Chicago 
Record. 


AN ARMINIAN AND A CALVINIST MAY 
AGREE. 


Tne following conversation between Mr. Wesley 
and Mr. Simeon is related by Dr. Dealtry in his ser- 
mon on the occasion of the death of the latter : 

“ Pray, sir, do you feel yourself a depraved creature, 
so depraved that you would never have thought of 
turning to God, if God had not first put it into your 
heart ?” 

“ Yes,” said the veteran Wesley, “I do, indeed.” 

“ And do you utterly despair of recommending 
yourself to God by anything that you can do, and look 
for salvation solely through the blood and righteous- 
ness of Christ ?” 

“ Yes, solely through Christ.” 

“ But, sir, supposing you were first saved by Christ, 
are you not somehow or other to save yourself af.er- 
wards by your own works ?” 

“No; I must be saved by Christ from first to 
last.” 

«« Allowing, then, that you were first turned by the 
grace of God, are you not in some way or other to 
keep yourself by your own power ?” 

“No.” 

“ What, then, are you to be upheld every hour and 
every moment by God, as much as an infant in its 
mother’s arms ?” 

“ Yes, altogether.” 

“And is all your hope in the grace and mercy of 
God to preserve you unto his heavenly kingdom ?” 

“ Yes, I have no hope but in him.’” 

“ Then, sir, with your leave, I will put up my dagger 
again; for this is all my Calvinism; this is my 
election, my justification by faith, my final perse- 
a ; it is, in substance, all that I hold, and as I 
held it.” 


ROSES FOR THE MILLION. 


I ruink I have hit on a way to strike roses so as 
to place them within the reach of every one. Those 
who can obtain cuttings now can have a blaze of 
bloom next summer, and none can fail provided they 
observe the following instructions: As soon as the 
cuttings are prepared, place them in layers in boxes 
or pans, and bury them with moist sand; place them 
so as to get a bottom heat of about seventy degrees, 
no matter whether on ;ipes, flues, or dung. The 
only thing to guard against on a flue is getting the 
sand too dry, so as to shrivel them, for the secret of 
striking cuttings in this way is to prevent loss of sap 
by evaporation. Mine are placed on top of an under- 
ground flue in a bin with seakle, and covered witha leaf 
soil to prevent the sand drying. After being so placed 
for a week I examined them, and to my surprise and 
delight found them all callused. J believe that many 
bard-wooded things that are now considered difficult 
to propagate, may be struck in the same way. [am 
now trying experiments with other things, on which 
I hope to report hereafter.—J. Sheppard, in The Lon- 
don Gardner’s Chronicle. 











CROMWELL’S DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


ImmoRALITY arp] irreligion are among the great 
evils of war. Knowing this, every Christian should 
be most diligent, not only in prayer for the soldiers, 
and in furnishing them with religious privileges in 
the camp, but in cherishing a stroag and enlightened 
peblic religious sentiment. Public sentiment is a 
powerful stimulant to moral principle, as well as to 
patriotic feeling. It hence becomes the whole 
Christian community to frown upon Sabbath day 
parades and displays. 

A country sometimes suffers immensely after a 
war is over, from the murders, robberies, thefts, and 
other depredations and immoralities of its own dis- 
charged soldiers. The principles and habits of the 
camp follow, or rather accompany, the men through 
life. In this aspect of the case it becomes not only 
Christians who feel for men’s immortal welfare, but 
it becomes all who have personal interests at stake, 
all who have property or families to preserve, to see 
to the character of the camp. 

Cromwell kept up religion in his army. Ho had 
chaplains, prayers, Sabbaths, preaching, LDibles, 
psalm-backs ; and withal the bravest men that ever 
went into battle. And after theif return to private 
life, history, in reeordiog their heroic deeds, bears 
this testimony (o their moral worth : 

“Fifty thousand men, accustomed to the profession 
of arms, were at once thrown on the world. Ina 
few months there remained not a trace indicating that 
the most formidable army in the world had been ab- 
sorbed into the mass of the community. The royalists 
themselves confeseed that in every department of 
honest industry, the discarded warrior prospered be- 
yond other men, that none was charged with any theft 
or robbery, that none was heard to ask an alms, and 
that, #f a baker, a mason, or a wagoner attracted 
notice by his diligence and sobriety, he was in all 
probability one of Oliver’s old soldiers.” 








THE SUNSET OF LIFE. 


When, toward the close of some long summer day, 
we come suddenly, and, as we think, before his time, 
upon the broad sun, “ sinking down in his tranquillity” 
into the unclouded west, we cannot keep our eyes 
from the great spectacle; and when he is gone the 
shadow of him haunts our sight ; we see everywhere, 
upon the spotless heaven, upon the distant mountains, 
upon the fields, and upon the road at our feet, that 
dim, strange, changeful image ; and if our eyes shut, 
to recover themselves, we still find in them, like a 
dying flame, or like a gleam in a dark place, the un- 
mistakable phantom of the mighty orb that has set ; 
and were we to sit down, as we have often done, and 
try to record by pencil or by pen our impression of 
that supreme hour, still would zt be there. We must 
have paticnce with our eye, it would not let the im- 
pression go ; that spot on which the radiant disc was 
impressed, is insensible to all other outward things 
fora time; its best relief is, to let the eye wander 
vaguely over earth and sky, and repose itself on the 
mild shacowy distance. So it is when a great, good, 
and beloved man departs, sets, it may be, suddenly, 
and to us who know not the times and the seasons, 
too soon. We gaze eagerly at his last hours, and 
when he is gone, never to rise again on our sight, we 
see his image wherever we go, and in whatsoever we 
aie engaged ; and if we try to record by words our 
wonder, our sorrow, and eur affection, we cannot see 
to do it, for the “idea of his life’ is for ever coming 
into our “study of imagination”—into al! our 
thoughts, and we can do little else than let our mind, 
in a wise passiveness, hush itself to rest—Hore Sub- 
secive, by John Brown, M.D. 





POPPING THE QUESTION. 


Lorn Justice-CLerK BraxFiELp was a man of few 
words and streng business habits. In courting his 
second wife, his procedure was entirely illustrative 
of the peculiarities of his character. Calling for the 
lady, he said to her, without preliminary remarks, 
“ Lizzy, I am looking out for a wife, and I thought 
you just the person that would suit me. Letme have 
your answer, off or on, the morn, and nae maire aboot 
it.” The lady next day re; lied in the affirmative. 

Perhaps he repented his precipitancy, for when a 
butler gave warning, on account of Mrs. Braxfield’s 
scoldimg propensities, the Judge replied : 

“ Lord, mon, ye’ve little te complain o’ ; ye may be 
thankfu’ ye’re no married to her.”’ 

The late Professor D —— was, prior to his appoint- 
ment to his chair, rector of an academy in Forfarshire. 
He was particulariy reserved in his intercourse with 
the fair sex ; but, in prospect of obtaining a profess- 
orship, he ventured to make proposals to a lady. 
They were walking together, and the important ques- 
tion was put without preliminary sentiment or note 
of warning. Of course the lady re;lied by a gentle 
“No!” The subject was immediately dropped ; but 
the parties scon met again. “Do you remember,” at 
length said the lady, “a question which you put to 
me when we last met?” The Professor said that he 
remembered. “And do you remember my answer, 
Mr. D——?” “© yes,” said the Professor. “ Well, 
Mr. D——,” proceeded the lady, ‘‘ I have been led, on 
consideration, to change my mind.” “And so have 
I,” dryly responded the Professor. He maintained his 
bachelorhood to the close.—Dr. Rogers’s “ Illustra- 
tions of Scottish Character.” 











elder to his grandson, “thee knows it is against the 
discipline of the Society of Friends to fight.” ‘ Yes, 
grandfather.” ‘Is that shooting thing in thy hands 
rifled *” ‘Of course it is; you don’t think I would 
have any other?” “I am told that is the best kind ; 
now thee must take it right out of thy grandfather’s 
sight.” 


Bs not afraid to work with your hands, and 
diligently too. “ A cat in gloves catches no mice.” 
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A GOOD OLD ANECDOTE. 


Ox day when Dumont, a tradesman of the Rue 
St. Denis, was walking in the Boulevard St. Antoine 
with a friend, he offered tolay a wager with the latter, 
that if he were to hide a six- livre piece in the dust, his 
dog would disover and bring ittohim. The wager 
was accepted, and the piece of money. secreted, 
being carefully marked. When the two had proceed- 
ed some distance from the spot, M. Dumont called te. 
his dog that he had lost something, and ordered him 
to seek it. Caniche immediately turned back, and 
his master and his companion pursued their walk to 
the Rue St. Denis. Meanwhile a traveler, who hap~ 
pened to be just then returning in a small chaise 
from Vincennes, perceived the piece of money, which 
his horse had kicked from its hiding-place ; he alight~ 
ed, took it up, and drove to his inn, in the Rue Pont 
aux Chovx. Caniche had just reached the spot in 
search of the lost piece, when the stranger picked it 
up. He followed the chaise, went into the inn, and 
stuck close to the traveler. Having scented out the 
coin, which he had been ordered to bring back, in the 
pocket of the latter, he leaped up incessantly at and 
about him. The traveler supposing him to be some 
dog that had been lost or left behind by his master, re- 
garded his different movements as marks of fondness ; 
and as the animal was handsome, he determined to 
keep him. He gave him a gocd supper, and, on. ree 
tiring to bed, took him with him to hischamber. No 
sooner had he pulled off his breeches than they were 
seized by the dog; the owner, conceiving that he 
wanted to play with them, took them away again. 
The animal began to bark at the door, which the 
traveler opened, under the idea that the dog wanted 
to go out. Caniche snatched up the breeches, and 
away he flew. The traveler posted after him, 
with his night-cap on, and literally sans cudottes. 
Anxiety for the fate of a purse full of good Napoleons, 
of forty francs each, which was in one of the pockets, 
gave redoubled velocity to his steps. Caniche ran full 
speed to his master’s house, where the stranger ar- 
rived a moment afterwards, breathless and enraged. 
He accused the dog of robbing hin. “Sir,” said the 
master, “my dog is a very faithful creature; and if 
he has run away with your breeches, it is because you 
have in them money which does not belong to you.’? 
The traveler became still more exasperated. ‘‘ Com 
pose yourself, sir,” rejoined the other, smiling, * with- 
out doubt there is in your purse a six-livre piece, 
with such and such marks, which you have picked 
up in the Boulevard St. Antoine, and which I threw 
down there with the firm conviction that my dog 
would bring it back again. ‘This is the cause of the 
robbery which he has committed upon you.” The 
stranger's rage now yielded to astonishment; he de- 
livered the six-livre piece to the owner, and could not 
forbear caressing the dog which had given him so 
much uneasiness, and such an unpleasant chase.— 
Anecdotes of Dogs, by Edward Jesse. 











WEO SHOULD GO INTO THE COUNTRY, 


TuereE is a dangerous class here among ourselves, 
who will do well to heed friendly and sage advice. 
The class referred to is made up of the idle and dis- 
contented, which is always existing in every large 
community, but in prosperous times is not strong 
enovgh to endanger the public peace. Butin seasons 





Quaker’s Qurry.—“ Obadiah,” said a venerable 


of commotion, like the present, a powerful addition 
is made to it of such as in good times would not be 
bad citizens, but who, when labor fails, poverty pinch- 
es, and want tempts to criine, furnish a magazine of 
inflammable materials wuence civil wars are fed. 

Without dwelling further on this delicate and disa- 
greeable subject, we ask, why will not such persons, 
at least the better part of them, migrate into the 
country, and stay for seven or eigint months to come 2 
Nature invites her children to labor there, and is open- 
ing her bountiful hands to receive them. In the 
country is work enough for thousands on thous 
sands. Be not exacting in the demand of wages. 
Get what you can, and be content ; for a comfortable 
living in troublesome and perilous times is an ims 
portant item, and this will be thrown into the bargain, 
Laborers are prone to forget that capital suffers when 
the demand for the products of labor is diminished. 
Let them be willing, then, to reduce their wages 
equitably in seasons of public difficulty and distress, 
when all industry suffers a partial paralysis. Instead, 
therefore, of remaining in cities, talking politics at 
the corners, or hatching treason in cellars or saloons, 
let those who are not needed for present labor retire 
into the interior tillthe public calamity shall be over, 
where they can at least earn and obtain an honest 
livelihood ; whereas, if they remain in overpopulated 
towns, they may fall into trouble, and neither live 
nor be honest. <A society is wanted for men similar 
to the “Children’s Aid Society’? of New York, for 
aiding their migration into the interior.—Newark 
Daily Advertiser, 





RELIGION IN TIME OF WAR. 


A brLovEep Massachusetts pastor, a Bangor graduate, 

asks in a recent (private) letter, ““ Why may not the 
Lord’s work go on during the wart’? Why not, 
indeed? Are we not io be Christians all through the 
war, and afterwards—steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord? Another Massa- 
chusetts pastor writes inc of preaching to his flock 
upon “Christian Work on a War Footing,” from 
Nehemiah iv. 15-20. Shail we let slip, in defending 
our country, the most precious things for which it is 
to be defendec? There can certainly be nothing in a 
war of self-defense for freedom and right necessarily 
incensistent with the Lord’:*work, if this work can 
ever go on in time of war. And it has gone on in 
such time. It did in ancient Israel. It did on the 
Continent in the struggle incident to the Great Re- 
formation. It did in England in Puritan days. I€ 
cid in our own land in the Revolution. The cause of 
Christ was planted in Western Pennsylvania in war 
times. (Vide “ Old Redstone,” by Rev. Dr. Smith.) 
Ihave a letter published years ago, written at Peters- 
burg, Va., in January, 1788, by a Methodist clergy- 
man, reciting the triumphs of grace in that region 
during the previous year. “On Brunswick circuit, 
from 1,800 to 2,000 souls converted; in Sussex, be- 
tween 1,500 and 1,800; in Amelia, between 800 and 
1,000.” After describing the phase of religious ex- 
perience which prevailed, he adds, The consequence 
of this Gospel temper is—slavery—that American 
giant—has with many received a mortal stroke.” 
We have had many instances in the West of evan- 
gelical conversion changing the views of men 
from tolerance or defense of slavery to opposition. 
And We all expect this war to shake slavery power- 
fully, if itdoes not sweep it away. But how effective 
would be these two combined, the providence of God 
against slavery in the war, and the grace of God 
against selfishness in the work of conversion mean- 
time! Besides, men must be converted. They die 
daily. Thousands may die on the field. There are a 
great many things about this new experience of war 
at home to awaken minds. 
One of our Western generals went to his pastor’s 
study the other day and said, ‘“‘ Dr. ——~, I have come 
for two things to-day—to bid you good-by, for I am 
ordered into immediate service, and to ask you what 
I must do to be saved?” One of our Western com- 
panies has so many Christians in it that their evening 
devotions, being obliged to bivouac together in a large 
room in an overcrowded town, naturally turned into 
an evening prayer-meeting, solemn and tender. Here 
in a distant Western town I have under my pastoral 
charge the family friends of one of the U. 8. officers 
lately in Fort Sumpter, and the events and suspenses 
of months past have no* been without marked in- 
fluence upon their Christian experience, as passing 
events shape and color the Christian experience of 
thousands of other families. It is remarked here in 
the daily prayer-meeiings that these times are 
throwing new light upon the warlike allusions and 
military phraseology of the Scriptures, especially the 
Old Testament. How many understand some of the 
psalms as they never coudd understand them before? 
—Iowa Correspondence of Maine Evangelist, 








A GREAT THOUGHT. 


Taxnz are worse things than war. Deterioration 
and morai cowardice are worse than death ; and when 
it becomes necessary to die fur great truths and prin- 
ciples, how sweet and how beautiful is the sacrifice # 
Let no one imagine that this is our day of deepes6 
darkness. Twenty millions of people rising as one 
man, thrilled by one pulse, swept by one spirit of self- 
sacrifice, holding right and justice to be dearer than 
life, and that life for these may be aud shall be of- 
fered up, will appear in history as the brightest omen 
of the century. Civilization and free government are 
net to fail here, but to come forth more glorious and 
secure from trial. This is the clear pointing of the 
finger of God, and for this he strikes the awful hour 
and summons men to their duty. Meanwhile we 
hope that from all the altars of religion will be 
breathed the holiest selectest influence into the caus@ 
of constitutional liberty as the cause of God,— 
Religious Magazine. 





Tne Poriran anp tHe Cavatien.—The London 
Spectator, in some comments on the relations of the 
two sections of this country, says the population of 
the North bear to-day the relation to the Southerners 
which their Puritan forefathers bore to the Cavaliers 
who planted Maryland and Virginia. Slower, and 
perhaps less chivalrous, the spirit of the Puritan is 
more earnest and persistent, and once aroused, rises 
to a pitch of enthusiasm Which renders Ly ng 
destruction the only possible alternatives, The . 
tan has always been victor in the end, from Marston 








«“ He who remains in the mill grinds; not he who 
goes and comes.” 
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DR. PATTON ON THE CRISIS. 


Paris, May 10, 1861. 
To rue Epitors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


The Thermometer Rules High. 


Notwithstanding the centinued cold northeast winds 
ond the severe snoW and hail-storm of Sunday, 5th, 
the thermometer in political circles rules high. The 
feeling among the Americans is intense. There are 
a number of Southrons here at present having the 
letters of credit of good Northern banking-houses. 
These men are noisy, overbearing, and abusive. 
They denounce and repudiate the United States 
Government in the most determined and abusive 
menner. And yet—will you believe it ?—they hold on 
to the passports issued by the Secretary of State at 
Washington, and use them wherever they travel, and 
for the purpose of ertrance to the palaces and other 
places of interest in this city. By thus using them 
they profess to be true and loyal citizens of the United 
States. Let them be consistent and burn their pass- 
ports, ard they could not pass the barriers of any 
continental kingdom, but would be sent back as 
vagrants. It is the respect which the governments 
here have for the Stars and Stripes that enables 
these men to pass along in safety and respected. 
No Palmeito flag will suit them here, and they know 
it. Nolonger talk of Southern chivalry and generosity 
and nobleness. These qualities were all used up by 
the Revolutionary patriots of the South, and they left 
no heirs to such virtues. Facts—stubborn and of the 
meanest kind—both at home and abroad, prove what 
I say. 





A Southron Expelled. 


Some ¢ays since, when a number of Americans 
were gathered at the office of the principal American 
banker here to learn the latest news, opinions were 
freely expressed. The Northern men were decided, 
loyal, but self-possessed. The Southerners were 
fiery, dictatorial, and abusive. Finally one declared 
that nothing would please him better than to cut the 
throat of every d——d Yankee. Upon this utterance 
the banker walked up to him, and with determined 
calmness asked, Are these your sentiments, or only 
words spoken in hasie? The revly was that they 
were his sentiments. Immediately, with a manner 
not to be mistaken, end with a throat fairly exposed, 
the banker ordered this cut. throat to leave his office, 
and never dare to shew his face there again. This 
magniloquent little big man, like a cur with his tail 
between his legs, sneaked out. Since then the 
Southern blood has somewhat cooled. Northern 
determined calmness has a chilling influence. 


Vigilance Committees. 


These are needed especially at New York, Boston, 
and Portland to examine the whereabouts of the pas- 
sengers returning to America. Many, to avoid being 
interrogated, will sto» at Halifax, and come in north- 
about. Be vigilant on the boundaries of Canada. 
All Southerners express their determination to retura 
and immediately to enter the army of the Confederated 
States, and to fight against the United States. We 
stop arms, powder, and hall on their way South—why 
not the men who go there to use them? Without men 
these would be harmless. The rule of war is to send 
all such persons thirty miles from the seaboard. 
Worcester, Mass., would be a good place for them, as 
the true spirit rules there, ard every man and woman 
would be a sentinel, who with ceaseless vigilance 
would watch their movements. Every such mans 
an enemy of the United States, and ought to be taken 
care of by the authorities at the North. 


Ro Recognition. 


Mr. King has been hese for six weeks or more, 
using every agency which determined importunity 
could suggest to secure an audience for the Southern 
commissioners with the Emperor, but all in vaia 
‘The Emperor persistently refuses to see them. It is 
the opinion of those nearest the throne that the Em- 
peror will remain firm. The commercial circles are 
estimating the effect on business. They know that 
the North are the great purchasers of the fabrics of 
France, and that the South use only a small portion 
of them. In this view their sympathies are drifted 
northward. 

A Proposition. 

One of the commissioners from the South seriously 
proposed to an American gentleman, whom he sup- 
posed to be strongly Southern, a plan for making a 
jarge amount of money out of this war. And what is 
your plan? said the gentleman. A very simple, easy, 
and sure one, said the commissioner. It is to buy 
a steamer, run across with her to a Southern port, 
get letters of marque from President Davis, and then 
capture the California steamers with their freights ot 
gold, and a million or two of money can soon be divided 
between us, besides helping on the war against the 
Dnited States. The gentleman declined entering into 
any such copartnership. The fact is, the Southern 
men are desperate, knowing thatin case of failure their 
heads are not safe either South or North. Taeir hope 
is that by vlunder—by prompt and unscrupulous action 
—they may cow down the North and compel them to 
sue for peace on such terms as the South may dic- 
tate. But in this hope I am sure they must be mis- 
taken. Already the determined spirit of the North is 
manifested, and the patriot fires will burn stronger 
and brighter. No well-informed person here doubts 
what the result must be, so far as the South and 
slavery are concerned. 


What wili England do? 

Will Lord Palinerston receive the Southern com- 
missioners and ¢irectly er impliedly recognize the 
Confederacy? He has a difficult game to play. He 
has the Tory opposition, who, if in power, would re- 
cognize the Confederacy, to contend with—he has the 
Liverpocl and Manchester influence, which is all 
colton and pro slavery, to manage. Now, if these 
two parties should unite, they would place him in the 
minorify, and compel him to resign, when the Tory 
ministry would come into power. Lord Palmerston 
loves power, and to per,etuate his hold of it he may, 
go please Manchester and Liverpool, give a quasi 
recognition—may so arrange matters as to receive 
the cotton and send goods f-ee of duty. But this will 
bring him in direct contact with the North, and it is 
the opinion of far-seeing men in London that war 
with the United States will result. I do not think 
that Palmerston desires a war with the United States, 
as that would be very unpopular in England. Nay, it 
is certain that shou'd he so tamper with the slavery 
question as to sanction it by an implied recognition, 
the strong anti-slavery element in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland would drive him from the premiership. 
The temptation of England is very great, for the fail- 
ure to receive the cotton will throw from four to six 
mnillions of working people out of employmernt—the 
failure to receive the cotton will stop the profits of 
the merchants and manufacturers—will cut down the 
princely wealth of maay. Tne cry there is, Give us 
cotton. This will crowd Palmerston very hard. No 
complicity with slavery, will also crowd him very hard. 
He seems to be between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones, and may, if they are whirled with force, be 
ground to powder. It is then a grave question, What 
will England do? It is no answer to say she will con- 
sult her own interest. It is only putting the question in 
another shape, What is her interest? She takes about 
120 millions in cotton. The South takes about 20 
gnillions of goods, and the North about 100 millions. 
‘Will she compel the North to manufacture, and exclude 
all her manufactures? Will she pay the South 100 
milMors annually in gold? How long can she stand 
it? The drain of 40 millions for breadstuffs alarms 
her, and runs up the rate of interest. England has a 
very complicated question to settle. At present they 
most feel the prospective want of cotton; and this, 
under the pressure of the Tery and the Manchester 

urgency, may prevail. The uniform talk of the English 
is that the North will new bear a great deal from 
England, and submit to much mortification rather than 
have a war with her whilst she has the present trouble 
with the South. England may carry this idea quite 
hoo far, and find a strong American party at home 

‘who have large pecuniary interests in the United 

Btates, and that Manchester is not the only interest 

to be consulted. Should England provoke a war with 


the United States, and 
there, it would fu » and thus divert her navy and army 





a grand opportunity to combine and make humiliating 
demands of her. The doctrine now set forth is this, 
We kave the right to get our corn from the North and 
our cotton from the South, and nobody has the right 
to forbid it. This is the opposite of what she holds 
when she blockades the ports of an enemy. I trust 
that calm counsels will prevail in England, and that 
the world will not witness the.disgrace of a tri-fra- 
ternal war. W.P. 





Female Bescue in Glasgow.—The last of a series of 
midnight meetings under the auspices of the Female 
Rescue Association of Free Anderston church, was held 
on Tuesday night and Wednesday moming. The meet- 
ings have been held on each Tuesday of April, and at 
every cast of the net some members of the unhappy class 
have been hopefu'ly rescued at least from temporal ruin. 
In describing the meeting on Tuesday night, we practi- 
cally describe all the others. 

Rev. Mr. Somerville oer ay and conducted the pro- 
ceedings in his usual fatherly spirit, supported by Rev. 
Mr. Smith and the ladies and gentlemen of the Associa- 
tion. The meeting was gathered directly from the streets. 
It might have been much larger, but that the philan- 
thropic scouts made a point of ascertaining that there 
was something like willingness to be reclaimed before 
tendering an invitation. Even with this precaution, how- 
ever, sixicen of the unfortunate women were gathered 
together in the course of half an hour. They were nearly 
all very young. Few of them could, to all appearance, 
have been long on the street. Their deportmeat waa 
most recpectful, and they were evidently keenly sensible 
of the kindness shown them. There was none of the 
overwhelming emotion that in some cases broke out 
dusing the first of the meetings. This may be attrib- 
utable to the fact that the objects of the Association are 
pietty well understood among the victims generally. Its 
active members are now even personally knowa, and 
these who do not wish to come in contact with them 
scmetimes show this by slipping round the corners or 
crossing the street whenever they come in sight. But 
the respeciful, and apparently serious, attention with 
which Mr. Somerviile was listened to, when, after tea 
had been served, he held out to them, ia his Master’s 
name, a full, free, and present salvation from sin and 
wrath, was perhaps more encouraging than any mere 
emotional excitement. Mr. Somerville founded his ad- 
dress on the story of the crucifixion, and specially re- 
fersed to the imgignity cur Savior took upon him in the 
menner of his death between two thieves; also pointiag 
ovt forcibly the aifferent conduct and fate of the thieves 
themseives. The lessons of the story were conveyed in 
plain. direct, affectionate earnestness, and Mr. Somerville 
then expjained the plan of the Association in its immedi- 
ate temporal aspect, distinctly warning his hearers that 
:o'hing would be done for them that they could do for 
the mselves—that they would receive no money or charity 
of any kind; but that the Association was prepared to 
find tor them respectable lodgings, and the means of 
earning an honest livelihood; standing by them so long 
as fiiendly guidsnce and aid might be necessary. Mr. 
Somerville conciuded by intimating that any who were 
resolved on abandoning their present career at oace and 
for ever could be taken straight from the meeting to re- 
spectable lodgings, where they would be provided with 
work, or taught to work ii necessary. Each of the girls 
was then perscnally conversed with, and the result was 
tha: six were at their own request conveyed to the lodg- 
ings that had been prc viously provided by the Associa- 
tion. At ten o'clock they had been wandering the streets 
in the lowest depth: of infamy, with no thought of what 
was before them that night; and in three hours they had 
been comfortably and decently lodged, with an oppor- 
tunity of returning to the path of virtue. All! the others 
promised to come back, but experience has proved that 
little value can be attached to such promises. It is mat- 
ter of deep regret ihat the example of Mr. Somerville’s 
congregation has not yet stimulated other churches to 
take up this urgent and noble work.— Guardian, May 4th. 


The Retribution of the North.—It remains to be seen 

what effect will be produced upon the Secessionists by 

their discovery that the North can and will fight. 

Hitherto they have simply and sincerely believed that in 

warfare the game would be their own. They have 

throughout assumed, without misgiving, that the Northern 

men have not pluck, or endurance, or martial spirit, or 

any soul of antagonism inthem. If this appears too ab- 

surd for belief, let it be remembered that the Secessiouists 

are not without warrant for a part of their assumption, 

and that their own position accounts for the rest. We 
must remember the political submissiveness of the free 
states for a long course of years—a submissiveness which 
the South bas orly erred in ascribing to the wrong sort 

of cowardice. Wemust remember, too, that the Southern 

people have all their lives seen work done only by slaves, so 
that they naturally conceive that all who work are slav- 
ish. Any miserabie fellow who earns his bread by toil 

in their region is lower in their eyes than the negroes, 
and he is usually as degraded in fact as he appears to 
them. Their notion is that the North is peopled with 
degraded white workers like these ; and they have never 
formed the conception of bands of citizens like the fisher- 
men of Marblehead, and the quarrymen of Quincy, and 
the farmers of New York—men of valor and patriotism, 
who leave their boats on the shore, and the pick in the 
rock, and the plow in the field, to save the Republic from 
receiving any harm. A little time will show what the 
Secessionists think of the unexpected eneiy they have 
chosen to bring down upon themselves. The Northern 
men ought, at the same time, to feel that this war is their 
retribution for political unfaithfulness. They have chosen 
to be ill represented in the Government ; to be repressed 
by their own leaders ; to submit to the disgrace of politi- 
cal subserviency ; and to postpone their popular Govern- 
ment to the aristocratic assumptions of a section of the 
Union which has mever been rea!ly republican. They 
are now undergoimg the retribution of their sin. We 
cannot join in any exclamations abeut the unexpected 
and astonishing character of the convulsion; for, as Lord 
Palmerston says, any one with common foresight must 
have expected it. Nor can we join in any cry about the 
horribleness and incredible dreadfulness of the issue of 
this long controversy. We sympathize rather with the 
solemn joy of the free states, who feel, even at this hour 
of crisis, that there is something more precious to a self- 
ruling people than “ blood and treasure.” We congratu- 
late them on havirg at last thrown off their burden of 
iniquity, and found themselves free to assert their old 
liberties, and recover the esteem of the best part of the 
world. They will show us now, at last, what popular 
celf-government is. The crisis brings out its virtue in 
fostering love of country, and a capacity for self- sacritice 
and union of heart and hand on great occasions. These 
men have a country and a polity which they can fight 
and die for. The time past, in which a miserable vice in 
their polity demoraijized and disheartened them, will bea 
lesson for the future; and this season of retribution and 
emancipation once over, they may start afresh, and show 
the wor'd what popular government may be and do when 
freed from the curse of complicity with the grossest 
tyranny which man can exercise over man.—Daily News, 
May 10th. 


Something in the Wind.—A correspondent of The 
Morning Herald tells this story : 

‘“‘ Garibaidi, General Klapka, and the Polish General Miero- 
slawski, have formed themselves into a kind of company for the 
purchase of a large number of firearms. A large order given in 
their joint names has been taken by a well-known Belgian manu- 
factory. The most remarkable feature is that the terms are cash, 
and that the agent of the revolutionary trio has even offered 
part paymentinadvance. They are evidently plentifully pro- 
vided with money—whence supplied Prince Napoleon could pos- 
sibly tell.” 

Francis II.—7Zhe Ost Deutsche Post has the following : 

** We learn from a reliable source that King Francis IL, not- 
withstanding the repeated invitations he has received from Na- 
poleon III. to take up his residence in France, is fully determined 
to await in Italy the course of political events, and will not go 
cither to Munich, Vienna, or Madrid, as was reported. During 
the summer the King will occupy a villa in the environs of Rome, 
which has been prepared to receive him and his court. It isagain 
stated that he has it in contemplation to purchase an estate in 
Switzerland, in the neighborhood of Lausanne, and is said to be 
in negotiation for the Hutel Beau- Rivage at Ouchy.” 


Spain and the Baptists——Lord John Russell has an- 
nounced to the Baptist Missionary Society that he has 
received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Minister at Madrid, 
stating that the Spanish Government had agreed to pay 
the sum of £1,500, as a settlement of their claims on ac- 
count of their expulsion from Fernando Po in 1858. 


Cotten in and from Jamaica.—Rev. Mr. Fletcher, a 
missionary in Jamaica connected with the London Mis- 
sienary Society, has written a letter to Mr. Hayward of 
Manchester, dated Chapeiton, (Clarendon,) March 9, 1861, 
in which he states as follows: 

“You and the cotton supply friends will, I doubt not, be 
gratificd to hear that I have now beside me three bags of what 
I think you would call beautiful cotton, (a sample of which I 
herewith send you,) grown from the seeds I brought out with me 
only six months ago. Although I am a minister of the Gospel, 
who had not bestowed an hour’s thought on cotton cultivation 
till I met you in Manchester, net a year ago, I think I could now 
grow cotton as well as any American slaveholder. It is the 
simplest thing imaginable in this colony, at any rate ; a delicate 
London Jady could manage the whole affair. Scratch the grass 
off the surface of your garden with a nice hoe; make ahole with 
your walking-stickyr the heel of your boot ; deposit the seed, 
and in three or four months your wife and little ones, basket in 
hand, will start out to the ‘picking,’ with as much delight a3 
ever au English mother and her little daughters went to gather 
roses or gooseberries. My dear boy, who is not three years of 
age, is a capital picker. The cotton, while flowering and blow- 
ing, ® quite an ornawent about our premises ; in fact a beautiful 
flower-garden, with every variety of tint. To-day the flowers 
are snow-white, to-morrow they are pink, next day red, and so 
forth. I wish I could prevail on fifty thousand British families 
to come to Jamaica, to grow this beautiful and valuable plant.”’* 

This is the very thing which has been so long wanted 
in countries hitherto desolated by slavery, namely, the 
encouragement aud example to the laboring classes of 
the white man and his family. It is evident that Mr. 
Fletcher does not think that there is anything degrading 
in useful labor, and he brings up his family to delight in 
it. So long as everything in the shape of labor was 
forced from the black man by the terror of the lash, it 
couldfnot be otherwise than ill and reluctantly performed. 
Mr. Fletcher has set a noble example to his brether min- 
isters and their families, and from the general adoption 
of this plan, we anticipate a rapid improvement in the 
quality, as well as quantity of cotton thence supplied, as 
well as a return of general prosperity to the people. 

But this is not all; the last packet brought to the 
Jamaica Cotton Company ten samples of very superior 
cotton, picked from stray trees on different es‘ates in the 
eastern part of that island. Four of these —_— the 
largest and the best, were sent by ladies,-who desire to 
show how well adapted the climate and soil of their 
beautiful but too long neglected island is to the produc- 

tion of the finest description of cotton. If three years 
ago the gentlemen of Manchester could have been 
induced to follow the example of their intelligent and 
publit-spirited citizens, Messrs. Thomas Bazley, M.P., 
and Thomas Clegg, and to have co-operated with 
eminent capitalists and experienced men in setting on 
foot an example of successful cultivation of cotton, 
which would no doubt have been followed out by West 
Indian proprietors in general, they might, by this time, 
have had a million bales of cotton every year from the 
West Indies. It is met too late, however, even now, if 
they can spare a little time for reflection. 





* Whether this superfical mode of culture would be found to 
answer in the dry, or the very wet seasons; or whether the level 
lands near Chapelton are adapted for European settlers, is yet 
undetermined. That the elevated mountains on which @ 
cotton has been grown are, there can be no doubt, or that cotton 





rnish the continental despotic powers 


will pay for good drainage and deep plowing. 


: Science, Jermyn street. It wil! be published by Mc. 


Launch of a Missionary Ship.—The Harmony, the 
tenth vessel employed by the Society for the furtherance of 
the Gospel since the year 1770, and intended expressly fer 
the perilous service of the Labrador mission, was launched 
last week from the yard of Messrs, Fellows, Great Yar- 
mouth. The London committee of the Society, an? other 
friends to the cause of missions, came from town ex?:es3- | 
ly to witness the launch, and to attend the meeting which 
was held on board the vessel afterwards, fer the purpose 
of dedicating this missionary ship to him “ whom wiuda 
and seas obey.” At this meeting the Secretary, Rev. P. 
trobe, gave an interesting sketch of the early history 
of the vessels which have for ninety years auiled be- 
tween the ice-bound coast of Labrador and our own sea- 
girt coast, alluding emphatically to the Divine protec- 
tion so ma*velously extended on many occasions to the 
ships of the Society. The vessel ts insured at Lioyd’s at 
a premium considerably Jess than that which is charged 
for vessels bound to other portions of British North 
America. 


Forsil Mammals.— Professor Owen is engaged on “A 
Manual of Fossit Mammals,” including the substance of 
the lectures on Osteology and Paleontology of the class 
Mammalia, delivered at the Metropolitan School of f 


Murray of London, and will contain several hundred il- 
lustrations. 


Services to the ‘‘ Upper Classes.’’-—We find the follow- 
ing paragraph in the columns of Tie Morning Adver- 
tiser : 


“On Saturday afternoon Captain Trotter gave his second ad- 
dress to the higher classes of society, in Willis's'Rooms.* The 
place wes crowded in every part, and a great many of the audi- 
ence had to stand during the whole time. The subject of the 
gallant officer's address was the Holy Spirit in his-Person and 
Work. For more thav an hour and a quarter Capta‘n [rotter 
enchained his audience by luminous expositions cf the state- 
ments of Scriptures on the subject, mingled with singularly 
powerful appeals to the conscience. Not a sound was heard 
during the delivery of the discourse. which there is every reason 
to believe must have been savingly blessed to many who heard 
it. The address was thoroughly practica), as well us expository, 
and the closeness and cogency of its application, at the end, to 
the minds and hearts ot those present, must have met with a 
thorough response in many a bosom. Among Captain Trotter’s 
auditory there were distinvuished noblemen, with their wives 
and families. The thought mist have occurred to many who 
listened to the address of the gallant officer, that the rich and 
noble, as well as the poor and lowly, had, in this instance at 
least, the Gospel preached unto them. The aristocratic charac- 
ter cf the audience, which could not have consisted of less than 
from 500 to 600 persons, may be icferred from the fact that King 
street anda porticn of St. James’s square was lined on each 
side by splendid equipages, just as if the attraction that had 
breught them thither had been the appearance of some new 
prima donna at her Majesty’s Theater. Who could help reflect- 
ipg in hisown mind on the contrast between the purpose to 
which Willis’s Rooms were applied on Saturday, and that to 
which they have been for so long a period appropriated as Al- 
mack’s 2?” 





*The exclusive and high aristocratic ball and assembly 
rooms. 





~ NEW BOOKS. | 


T HE 


Sabbath Hymn-Book Series. 


BY 
EBWARDS A. PARK, D.D.; AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D.; 
anp LOWELL MASON, Dr. or Music. 





The wide circulation of this important work—its adoption, 
already, by so Jarge a portion of the churches, afford gratifying 
evidence that the great amount of labor and care bestowed in 
its preparation was not without adequate results. Several 
hundred Congregational and Presbyterian churches have al- 
ready laid aside the books formerly used, and introduced this 
work in one or the other of its forms, and it is a significant fact 
tbat nearly all the churches of the Congregational order which 
have introduced a new hymn-book since its appearance, have 
selected this. 

The publishers have in their possession several hundred testi- 
monials from clergymen to the great value of the Sabbath Hymn 
Book, including a large proportion of the most eminent divines 
in the land, in the Congregational connection. The testimony 
from Canada and England, though naturally less abundant, is 
not less emphatic. It is already evident that it is speedily des- 
tined to be the prevalent hymn-book in Canada, while several 
of the most important English authorities have bestowed upon 
it the high praise that it is ‘the best hymn-book in the English 
language.” 

Testimony of the increasing esteem in which it is held by those 
who are using it, is abundant. 


The Sabbath Hymn- Book 


is issued in several forms to meet the various wants of different 
Congregations, Schools, and Families, and of Social and Private 
worship. 


The Sabbath Hymn - Book, 
SIXTEENMO EDITION, with large type, and in various bind- 
ings. Prices from $1 to $3 per copy. 


The Sabbath Hymn- Book, 

SMALL QUARTO EDITION, the Hymns arranged in two col- 
umns, by which it is possible to afford a plain, fair type, at a 
very low price. In various bindings: prices from 56 cents to 
70 cents per copy. ‘ 


The fabbath Hymn- Book, 
PULPIT EDITION, very elegant. Prices from $1 75 to $4 50 
per copy. 


The Sabbath Hymn and Tune-Book, 


in which the Hymns are accompanied by appropriate Tunes— 
the words and music being always on the same page. OCTAVO 
EDITION, large type, various bindings. Prices from $1 25 to 
$5 per copy. 


The Sabbath Hymn and Tune-Book, 


DUODECIMO EDITION ; fair, clear type; various bindings. 
Prices from 80 cents te $1 25 each. 


The Sabbath School Hymn and Tune-Book. 


A Selection of over Two Hundred Hymns and Tunes from the 
larger work, furnished at cost of manufacture, viz. : $6, $8, and 
$12 50, according to binding. 

A discount is made from the retail prices named, when quanti- 
ties are purchased. Pamphlets containing more full deserip- 
tions, with testimony, wiil be gladly mailed gratuitously to any 
address, on application. 


Published by 


MASON BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 
B* AUTHORITY. 
Just PUBLISHED: 

UNITED STATES INFANTRY TACTICS, 

Forthe Instruction, Exercise, and Maneuvers of the U. S. Infantry, 
including Infantry of the Lise, Light Infantry, and Riflemen 
Prepared under the direction of the War Department, and au- 
thorized and adopted by Simon Cameron, Secretary of War. 
Containing the School of the Soldier, the School of the Company, 
Instruction for Skirmishers, the General Calls, the Calls for 
kirmishers, and the School of the Battalion, including the Arti- 
cles of War and a Dictionary of Military Terms. One volume, 

complete, illustrated with numerous engraviogs, $1 25. 
War Department, Washington, May 1, 1861. 
This system of United States Infantry Tactics for Light In- 
fantry and Riflemen, prepared under the direction of the War 
Department, having been approved,by the President, is adopted 
for the instruction of the troops when acting as Light Infantry or 
Riflemen, and, under the act of May 12, 1860, for the observance 
of the Militia when so employed. 
SIMON CA'AERON, Secretary of War. 
With a view to insure uniformity in a system of instruction, the 
merits of which are acknowledged by the highest authority, this 
work is now presented to the Vo’unteers and Militia called into 
service, as containing the authorized drill of the U. S. Infantry, 
and that by which they will be mstructed and disciplined. 
WasuincTon, D, C., May 1, 1861. 
EvrEry VOLUNTEER SHOULD HAVE THIS AUTHORIZED WORK. 
Send your orders early for 
U. 8S. AUTHORIZED INFANTRY TACTICS. 
it isa complete work. All Volunteers will driil by it, as it is 
the only book authorized 
BY SIMON CAMERON, Secretary or Wan. 
BOOKSELLERS, NEWS-DEALERS, and AGENTS, should 
send their orders at once for 
U. 8. AUTHORIZED INFANTRY TACTICS, 
Forwarded by mail free of postage, on the receipt of the pub- 
lished price, $1 25. Remittances can be made in gold dollars 
and postage stamps. Papers copying the above will have a copy 
sent them by mail. Address 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Bookszllers, Publishers, and Stationers, 
Wos. 22 and 24 North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 


The following notice was written and pulished in The N. ¥ 
Evangelist, without the slightest knowledge or solicitation on the 
part of the Bookseller of whom he speaks. 











A GOOD LIBRARY FOR OUR SABBATH-SCHOOLS.—HOW 
SHALL WE GET IT? 


I should have been greatly ol liged to any one who would have 
solved that question for me a year aga aving now solved it, 
I offer the result to any others who may not as vet be delivered 
from their perp'exity. You know A. D. F. KANDOL?A, Bookseller, 
etc., No. 683 Broadway. Send him the cataivgue of your pres- 
ent library, with the amount you wish to expend for a new one, 
and the thing isdone, Ifhedoes not send you the most readable 
and reliable assortment of books that your children ever set eager 
eyes upon, he will serve you very differently from his treatment 
of my Sabbath-schoo!. His books are drawn from all s)urces, 
many of them published by himelf, and all are carefully st adied 
by the publisher before delivering them to others. I doubt if he 
has a poor book in his whole collection. Parents and children 
are in raptures over the boxful he sent us some weeks ago, and 
say they have not found an uninteresting volume among them. 
T have had the pleasure of doing other schools a kindness by 
giving this information, and in hope of extending the benefit, I 
offer the result of one experiment to the readers of The Evan- 
gelist. A PASTOR. 


From The N. Y. Observer. 


Books rok THE Sanpats-Scuoor Lisraty.—In our advertising 
columns will be found a copy of a letter on this subject, ad- 
dressed by a pastor to the editors of The Evangelist. We may 
add that Mr. Ranpo.pu has had large experience in this kind of 
work. having been for more than twenty years in the service of 
one of our religious publishing societies, and for the last tea 
years in business on his owa account. Having had occasion to 
apply to Mr. RANDOLPH for such service ourselves, we know that 
those who may wish to make purchases of this kind will do well 
to avail themselves of the suggestions of “‘ A Pastor,” and we are 
assured that in so doing they will not be disappointed. 


Books for the Soldier's Pocket and Knapsack. 
THE AMERICAN TRACT S@OCIBTY; 
INSTITUTED AT BOSTON 1814, 


Is now puVlishing a series of small Books and Tracts, adapted to 
the wants of Volunteer Soldiers, and fitted in size and binding 
for their Pockets or Knapsacks. These, and other Publications 
of the same Society, may be obtained at the 


TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
No. 13 BIBLE HOUSE, Astor place, 
I. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Agent. 
N.B.—Donations ere solicited, to enable the Committee te 








HE BOOK OF THE SEASON 18} 


’ 66 TIM,” 


THE SCISSORS-GRINDER. 





In thit assurance the publisher feels that ke Mas hearty is 
dorsers in the convictions of those who have partially read it, in | 
the columay of The Boston Recorder. It is no work of mere 
ideality, but in its sssential features the history of ove who still | 
lives’on the sol of the ."d Bay State. The whole stery breathes 
the language of innate tru:“{ulness, while every page'is girded | 
with the strength and purity Wu.. “pertains to the highest orler 
of religious narrative, or the firesrivynothing could be‘ more | 
timely. We cannct always feed on ‘*War-Itcms.” The mind 
craves and will have something more satisfying than “‘ Scraps by 
the Way.” The history of TIM, drawn out as it is by a master- 
hand, will “ touch the better chord’s of our nature ;” and if per- 
chance tears are called ferth, we shall rise from the perusal with 
a higher estimate of theChristian’s faith im God, and a firmer 
purpose to “‘ go and do likewise.” 


HENRY HOYT, 


No. 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
GENERAL SCOTT. 
A MAGNIFICENTEY ENGRAVED 


Portrait of General Scott, 


Size, 19x24 Inchess 
IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY 


VIRTUE & COQ., 


No. 26 John Street, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


THE ART JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF THE 

FINE ARTS, THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL; AND 

THE AKTS OF DE*®IGN AND 
MANUFACTURE. 








This work has long maintained a high and prominent place in 
public favor, not less for the value and beauty of its If{Lastratioas 
and attractions asa Book for the Drawtn@- Room, but it contains 
information carefully sought and ski:lfully condensed, interest- 
ing to the Awrist, the AMaTzuR, and the Consoisseur. To those 
engaged in Art MANUFACTURE, its importance is fully acknowl- 
edged by all engaged in the numerous factories of Great Britain 
and the United States. 


BENSON J. LOSSING, author of the “ Pictorial Field-Book ef | 
the Revolution,” is at present contributing a Series of Papers | 
descriptive of | 

«The Eudson, frem the Wilderness te the Sea,” — 
which have been written expressly for the American Edition. | 
They are profusely illustrated by Wood Engravings from actual | 
sketches made by Mr. Lossing in the autumn of 1859, 


| 
TURNER GALLERY. | 





Engravings from Pictures by this most celebrated Artist will 
be continued during 1861. The execution of these plates wi-l be | 
found unapproachable in quality, and each Engraving alone 
worth the price of the number. 


Surscererions, $9 PER ANNUM ; 75 CENTS PER Monts. | 
| 


Fach Monthly Number contains three highly-finished EN- 
GRAVINGS ON STEEL, besides numerous ILLUSTRATIONS 
ON WOOD. A favorable opportunity to subscribe to Tue Art 
JOURNAL occurs at present by the commencement of a New 
Volume with the January number. 


(= Terms ror Cxvss will be forwarded on application, and 
Subscriptions received by the Publishers, 

VIRTUE & CO, 
No. 26 John street, New York. 


FOR ALBUMS AND SCRAP-BOOKS, 
A great variety, in packets, each containing 25 Engravings. 
Prices—Large size, $1 ; small size, 50 cents each. 
VIRTUE & CO., 
No. 26 John street, New York. 
NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HE TEACHER TEACHING: A PRACTICAL 
View of the Relations and Duties of the Sunday-School 








TORCH... 022. os cccccsccccccccccscovccecccessccsseceQe LOCH | 
THE ~~ with an Introduction by Rev. H. A. Bo&ard- ; } 

I ons n bh ttid nee 846066 Das000 0060 5400200450 beC0 , 
DOING I sv 0c cn a00e su06 00080e cnueene 40 " 
THE WORK WOMAN’S DAYS..... $6<sbaspleevatadsena 23" 


Published by the Am. S.-S. Union. G.S. SCOFIELD, 


No. 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


HE SOLDIER’S FRIEND, 123 PAGES, CON- 
taining 31 Religious Readings, 31 Selected Psalms, 31 
Hymns and Prayers, by J. W. Dutirs. Price 15 cents. $12 per 





Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, No. 683 Broadway. 


The Early Physical Degeneracy of 
American People. 
UST PUBLISHED BY 
DR. SLONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cnuse of Nerv- 
ous Debility, Consumption, and Marasmuas, 
detaijing reliable and scientific aids and treatment for eure. It 
will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on reception of two 


three- cent stamps. 
DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lurg and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat. and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 
street, Troy, N. Y. 419-670 


_ INSURANCE. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSUBANCE COMPANY. 
Jan. 26, 1861. 


HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1860. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist 
Jan., 1860, to 3lst Dec., 1060............sccceees $4,602,725 77 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan., 
inns becksiabates tardies meowkentsanssesnenck 1,412,706 11 


Total amount of Marine Premiums................ $6,015,425 88 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 

upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks, 
Premiums marked eff from Ist January, 1860, to 

Se I Binds i cdcncecasncssapscncons $4,541,135 590 
Losses paid during the same period. ...$2,419,443 72 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. 609,212 56 

The Company have the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 











Bank, and other Stocks.............ccscccccsees $2,666,378 42 
Loans secured by Stocks, Bonds, and Mortgages, and 

SN ob uniccbeiehos techie bekeeresseeeeees 1,190,152 05 
ED oi6iidnd nibcc arenes caniinenecapemenee sans 200,000 00 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages and other Leans, sundry notes, reinsurance 
and other claims due the Company, estimated at. _ 105,190 12 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable............-+ 2,378,416 84 
Ey HE iintng Shes andinccscnnbesadepeenhenad’ 106,154 67 
Total Amount of Assets.........cccccccesccees $6,646,292 10 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A HALF MILLION 
DOLLARS of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue 
of 1859 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thercof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Feb- 
ruary pext, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celed. 

A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is deciared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 31st 
December, 1860, for which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the Second of April next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained from Ist of 
July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1860, for which 


Certificates were issued, amount to............... $16,278,560 
Additiona! profits from Ist January, 1860, to Ist 
PO Bi aneskccneseccsccsuccesensescceseun ° 1,574,000 
Total profits for 183§ yeare............-2eeeeees $11,852,560 
The Certificates previous to 1659 have been redeemed 
Pn cts eacecvansssens eae eeeteesenetans ° 7,655,310 


Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist 
January, 1861....... . bodice geadnnea : ows mare « $4,197,250 


By order of the Bewrd, 
W. BIWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


FRUSTEEJ. 

John D. Jones, Royal Phelps, Dennis Perkins, 
Charles Dennis, Caleb Barstow, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
os H. meee Ss Pillot, ‘ie — 

omas Tiles M. Wile - Henry Burgy, 
Henry Coit, oie 8. illet, lius Grinnell, 
Wm. C. Pickersgf, 8. T. Nicoll, C. A. Hand, 
Lewis Curtis, Joshua J. Henry, Watts Sherman, 
Charles H. Ru Geo. G. Hobson, Edward R. Bell, 
Lowell Holbrook, David Lane, E. E. Morgan, 
Robert C. Goodhue, James Bryce, B. J. Howland, 
P. A. Hargous, Wm. Sturgis, Jr. Benj. Babcock, 
Meyer Gans, Henry K. Bogert, Fletcher Westray, 
Kdward H. Gillilan, A.A Rob. B. Minturn, Jr. 


. A. Lew, 
William E. Dodge, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 





SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Ne. 31 PINE STREE 


NEW YORK. 
Cask Caplital..................... or ,000 00 
Surplus, February 1,1861............. 136,073 67 








Pelicy-Helders receive three-feurths ef the Net 
Profits witheut incurring any Liabilities whatever. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 

THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 





make grants of their Publications to the Army. 


| best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, ean always be 
; seen at my ware-rooms. Second‘hand Pianos, from $20 to $175. 


| No 
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7 
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SIC, PIANOS, ETC. 1359 





MASON & HAMLIN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS. 


First Premium at every Fair where ethibited in competition 
with cthers, (Twenty-Srz of which have been received dariag 
the past five years,) and they are high?y commended by dis- 
tinguish3@ musicians in this country and ir Europe. 

Descriftive Cataloguet sent to any address, and orders re- 
spectfully sslicited. MASON & HAMLIN, Bosron, Mass, 


PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
ALLE, DAVIS & C08, AND OTHER BOS. 
TON ard New York Pianos, constituting the largest and 





MELODIONS, cheap. New Péatos to let, and rent applicd on 
purchase. Pianostuned. T. S. BERRY, Marble Building, 
632-683 No. 458 Broadway, corner Graxd strect. 


H. WORCESTER'S 


Improved Piano-Fortes: 


MANUFACTORY AND SAEESROOM, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Cor. of Third avenue. 
For 2 quarter of a century the instruments manufactured ’at 
the above establishment have ranked among the first in the 
country. In durability, strength, and deticacy of tone and 
touch, they are highly appreciated by all who have given them 
a thorougittrial. The proprietor, by giving his personal atten- 
tion to the manufacture of each instrument, in all its details. is 
enabled to gudrantee superior excelience and reliability in every 


respect. 
ven, Bacon & Co. 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 











We are now ofering, on favorable terms, a full assortment of 
Piano-Fortes, ali of which are of our own manufaeture, and war- 
ranted in every respect. By permission we refer te the under- 
signed parties, who, from personal experience for many years, 
> ayes our instruments, as to their quality and dura- 

y: 
Winstow, Lanier & Co, E. D. Morcan & Co, 
Bowen, Hotmes & Co. Co1aate & Co. 
Brokaw, Burier & Co, J. H. Ransom & Co. 
Hasiesurst & Smite. Berrs, Nicuo.is & Co. 
Sue.pon, Hort & Co. 


Tuomas Owen & Son. 
Merrick & BuLL. Joszra Foutke’s Sons. 
Cary, Howagn, Sanczxr & Co. Ivison, Parnnarx & Co. 
And others, 
WAREROOMS, No. 135 GRAND ST., near BROADWAY. 





EDUCATION, 
EACHERS WANTED—PRINCIPALS, ASSIST-~ 
ants, ard Correspondents —for Schools and Seminaries in 
all the states. Address, with stamp, RICE & ANDREWS, Na- 
tional leachers’ Institute, New York. N B.—Every Teacher is 
directly interested. Parents have specia! advantages in select- 
ing Schools for sons or daughters, 
ORMAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, GENESEO, 
ow Co, N Y.—Carlo Bassini, President; T. F. 
Perkins and T, J. Cook, Principals—wiil open its third annual 
session of eight weeks on Wednesday, July 3, 1861. For circu- 
lars apply to T. E, PERKINS, Tunkhannock, Pa. ; or 
T. J. COOK, Geneseo, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. _ 
Flags! Flags! Flags! 


OF SILK ORBUNTING. 
All Sizes on Hand and to Order. Address, inclosing stamp, 
HOJER & GRAHAM, No. 97 Duane st., N. Y., 


Practical Flag, Banner, and Ornamental Painters, Designers, 
and Manufacturers. 


A First-Class Pirysician Always at Mand. 


Dr. Girvorp’s Homgoratuic Curatives, consisting of forty 
different remedies, being the prescription of an experienced 
scientific Family Physician. 

These curatives are very carefully prepared and put up in 
neat form at 25 cents each box, or in vial cases to suit the wants 
of every family. They will prove to be as represented, and will 
seldom fail to cure where a cure is possible. The symptoms of 
disease and method of treatment are given in Manual accome 
panying medicine, 


























List or Dr. Girrorn’s 
HOMEOPATHIC CURATIVES, 


1—Cores Fever and Inflammation—Heat, Pain, Restless- 
ness 
2—Cures Worm Fever, Worm Colic, Voracious Appetite, 
3—Cores COLic, an Crying, and Wakefulness, 
4—Cunres Draraura, of Childrenor Adults, Cholera Infantum, 4 
and Summer Complaints. 
5—Cvcnes Dysenrery, Gripings, and Bilious Colic, 
6—Curges CHOLERA Mornus and Cholera. 
7—Curss Covucus, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Sore Throat. 
8—Cunts Nervous Arrections, Irritability, Sleeplessness, 
T he, Faceache, Neuralgia. 
9—Cures Heapacne, Nervous, Bilious, and Sick Headache, 
Dizziness, and a Rush of Blood to the Head. 
10—Coures Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Acidity, Weak Stomach, 
Distress after Eating, Constipation, etc. 
* 11—Cunes Suppressed Mensgs, Scanty or Delaying. 
12—Cures LevcorauEa or Whites, Bearing Down, too Profuse 
Menses. 
13—Cungs Croup, Hoarse Cough, Oppressed Breathing. 
14—€unes Satt Rueum, Crusty Eruptions, Ssald Head, Dan- 
druff, Barber’s Itch. 
15—Curnes RueumatisM, Pain, Lameness, or Soreness in the 
Chest, Back, Side, or Limbs. 
16—CurEs Fsver AND AGurE, Dumb Ague, ete. 
17—Cvurss Pizzs, Internal or External, Blind or Bleeding. 
18—Cures OputHALmMy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes or Eyelids, 
Failing or Weak Sight, Scrofulous Sore Eyes. 
19—Cures Catarru, Acute or Chronic, Dry or Flowing ; Cold 
in the Head ; Infinenza. 
20—Curés Wuoopine Couau, shortening and palliating it. 
21—Curgs Astama, Wheezing, Labored Breathing. 
22—Cunes Ear Diseases, Noise in the Head, Earache. 
23—Cures Seroruta, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils, Old Ulcers. 
2A—CursEs Desitity, Physica! or Nervous Weakness. 
25—Cvcnres Drorsy, Fluid Accumulations, Tumid Swelling. 
26—CuRES VERTIGO, Nausea, Vomiting, Sea-sickness. 
27—Cures Unrnary Disrasss, Gravel, Painful Urination, 
28—Cures SgeMInAL Emissions, Involuntary Discharges, and 
Consequent Prostration and Debility. 
20—Cures Sore Moutn, Cankered Mouth, etc. 
30—Curts Urtnary INCONTINENCE, Wettiog the Bed, too Fre 
quent, Painful, or Scalding Urination. 
31—Currs ParnruL Mensks, Pressures, and Irritation. 
32—Cunres Heart Disease, Palpitation, Irregularities, Flushes 
of Heat, Sufferings at Change of Life. 
33—Corrs ConvVULsIONS, Spasms, Cramps of all kinds. 
34—Cures Bittousness, as Want of Appetite, Lowness of 
Spirits, Jaundice, and Liver Complaints. 
35—Curts Bons, Carbuncles, and Sores of the kind. 
36—Cures Acute Eruptions, as Scarlet Fever, Measles, etc. 
37—Cures Curonic Coucus Dry or Moist Cough. 
38—Cunis SNurr_es or Catarrh in the head of Infants. 
39—Cvurts ConsTITUTIONAL Disposition to Attacks of Headache, 
40—Cures Dyspertic ASTHMA, 


For a more particular account of the diseases for which these 
remedies may be used, see Dr. GIFFoRD’s MANUAL, which will be 
furnished free to applicants. 


PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Morooco Case or Forty VIAus, with book............ + «..$9 00 
Morocco Caseé or Turrty VIALS, with book...... beseseeese 7 00 
Morocco Cask or TWENTY VIALS, with book...... edenees - 5 00 
Morocco Case OF FirTEEN VIALS. with book..............+ 4 00 
Single boxes, large size, directions inside................. 25 

5 boxes, with book of directions...............es0eeseee: 1 00 
12 boxes, with book of directions................cceeeeees 2 00 


Cases or boxes, filled with such remedies as parties may order, 
will be sent to any part of the ceuntry on receipt of prices, in 
bank- notes or postage-stamps, free of charge. 

Address PHILIP LEE, No. 136 William st., N. Y. 


Sold at Rusutox’s, No 10 Astor Houre, Nos. 417 and 489 Broad- 
way, and by Jonn MeAxiM, No. 679 Broadway ; also in Brooklyn 
by Mrs. Hargs, No. 175 Fulton st., and Mitng, No. 217 Fuiton 
st.; and by Druggists and Dealers generally. 


Fitch & Day, 
STATIONERS & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
Particular attention given to orders. 


JONAS BROCK & BRO’S 


Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 


200 and 500 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and ALL COLORS. 
ALSO, PATENT 


Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 


This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 


For Sewing-Machines, 
is very strong, elastic, and smooth, and its strength is not im 
paired by washing or by friction of the needle. A full assert 
ment constantly arriving, either assorted numbers or solid, im 
cases of 100 dozen each, and for sale by the Manufacturer 


Agent, 
. WM. HENRY SMITH, 
Nos. 32, 34, and 36 Vesey Street, N. ¥: 


310 BENSON?S 310 
BPRING FASHIONS, IN 
CLOTH AND SILK MANTLES, 
of the latest Paris styles, in SACQUES, BASQUES, GORED 
CIRCULARS, and SHAWLS. 
The most varied display ever exhibited in this city, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 
NO. 310 CANAL STREET; 


Exactly opposite Mercer. 


’ MERICAN MUSEUM HAS THE 
ony lh a of LIVING WONDERS and CURI- 
OBITIES ever seen together at any price, mach less for the sum 


. braces— 
of 25 conte. i's CELEBRATED CALIFORNIA MENAGERIR 

















EARDED LADY ; LILIPUTIAN QUEEN ; 850,000 Curiosities ; 
PrEGAN T AND CHASTE DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 
every afternoon and evening ; and the price of admission is only 
25 cents. Children under ten, 15 cents. 


D* MARSHALL’S HEADACHE 
CATARRH SNUFF 


Sil helio Go reputation which 1 hes hed Sw more then twenty 
& superior to anything yet known for curing 





= il , CHAS. BO 
Montpelier, is on 


LACE CURTAINS, 


NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
FROM AUCTION, 
HALF-PRICE, 

GOLD WINDOW SHADES, 
NEW STYLES. 

BUFF HOLLAND SHADES, 
WHITE HOLLAND SHADES, 
BEST QUALITY. 


359 BROADWAY. 


GitANO. 


We wonld call the attentia.’ of Guano Dealers, Planters, aad 
Farmers te the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
40 PER CENT. LESS THA\Y PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which we claim to be superior to ay Guano or fertillser eves 
imported or manufactured in this con try. 


THIS GUANO FS rl ORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YOR#, FRO‘ 


BAKER’S AND JARVIS’ FSLALIDS IN FH 
SOUTH PACIFI£ OCKAN. 


Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Ga go, Or at retell 


KELTY’s, 





JOHN B. SARDY, Gevoral Aven 
No. 58 South street, cor. of W all st., 
New York. 


It has been satistactority tested by many of omy \rominead 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent amd popwhw Agri 
cultural Chemists, and found to coptain (at will be scom by ouz 
sircular) @ large per-centage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHm\3S- 
PHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient we 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially om * 
riching the soil. It can be freeiy used without danger of bure- 
ing the seed or piant, by coming in contact with it, se is the ease 
with some other fertilizera; retaiaing a great degree of moisture, 
it causes the plant to grow ina healthy condition, and, as expe 
rience has proved, 





FREE OF INSECTS. 


For oréers in any quantity, (which will be prompthy attendog 
%,) or pamphlets containing full particulars cf analysis and tests 
of Farmers, apply as above. 615-007 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universaliy conceded to be the most trying to human natere 
ef any of the whole catalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has beon tried for their cures; bat nearly ail these ap- 





piications have been external, giving merely temporary relist, 
At last an internal Remedy has been discovered ia 


“Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received sever ‘| years’ trial as a test of its merits, befere 
it was offered to the public. Certificates of some of our most 
influential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew- 
ing that it may be implicitly relied upon as a sunE ouRE; & 
does its work quictly but surely strengthening the system, while 
it removesevery vestige ef the disease, 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & CO., Neo. 115 Fraaie- 
lin street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0. J. Woop & Co., No. 444 Broadway, New York, at 
Wholesale and Retail. 


STEEL 





For Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, etc. 

These Bells are made from am 
alloy of steel, by a new process 
that enables the proprietors to self 
them atone half-the price ofothers, 





For particulars relative to Pize, 
Keys, Hangings, Prices, and War- 
BELLS 
No 20 Lreerrry st., N. ¥. 
PARK HOTEL; 


ranty, send for Circular to the 
CORNER OF 


— and at the —_ ts furaish . 
very superior Bell. hey ae no 
Composition liable steak, and are wareented. 
Manufacturers, 
BROWN & WHITE, 
BEEKMAN AND NASSAU STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 





The Proprietor of this New and Extensive Hotel takes grea 
pleasure in announcing that he is now prepared to receive his 


. Guests and the Traveling Public. He assures all who may desire 


to make this House their Home during their visits to the oity, 
that no efforts will be spared to give entire satisfaction. 

Its location is Central, being in the immediate vicinity of the 
Park, near all of the various lines of Railroads and Stages, and 
is therefore especially adapted to meet the wants of those who 
may visit the city for a few days on business or pleasure. 

The table is supplied with the best that the market affords. 

Every attention will be paid to Families. The terms are sack 
as eannot fail to satisfy all who may favor this Hotel with their 
patropage. G. WIGHT, 

Proprietor. 


N. B. Griffin & Bros., 


DENTISTS; 
No. 376 Grand st.» (North Side;) 
(Two doors from Norfolx,) 
NEW YORK, 


Ne. 257 Fulten street, opposite Clinton, Breekiym 
627-652 








R BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACAE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 
TAKE DR. SANFORD’S 


Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 


-—— 


Sold by all Druggists, and at the Principal Office, Ne. 208 
BROADWAY. Mee 616-667 


J. G REITHER'S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREWOUSE, 


FULTON AV., COR. OF NAVY ST.,, 
BROOKLYN. 
(N.B.—Iate Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for % 
BROOKS.) 





At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having mana- 
factured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the fincst 
collections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest 
and most desirable patterns of any house in this city or New 

rk. 

“i a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham 
Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices, 
Shades, etc.. eto. ’ 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends foe 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on my 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. G. REITHER. 


BUCKEYE PREMIUM 
MOWER, 


With Flexible Folding Bar. 


The ONLY MACHINE WHICH COMBINES ALL THE REQUI- 
SITES of a PERFECT MOWER. Farmers wishing to avoid dis- 
appointment, must give their orders early in the season. Cir- 
culars, with full description and testimonials, forwarded by mail. 


JOHN P. ADRIANCE;, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
Poughkeepsie, N Y., and Worcester, Mass. 
SOLE WAREHOUSE IN NEW YORK, 
No. 165 Greenwich st., near Cortlandé. 


REFRIGERATORS ! REFRIGERATORS ! 
THE POLAR REFRIGERATOR is the best PRESERVER oF 
Mezazs, Fruits, ete., in use. Call and see, or send for Circular. 
BARTLETT & LESLEY, Manufacturers, 
No, 426 Broadway. 





A liberal disceunt to the Trade. 


~CAST-STEEL BELLS. 


WARRANTED GENUINE. Manufactured by NAYLOR, 
VICKERS & CO., Sheffield, England. For Descriptive Pam- 
phiets, Testimonials, etc., apply to NAYLUR & CO., Steel 
Manufacturers, No. 99 John street, New York; No. 80 State 
street, Boston. 


EDWARDS’S WHITE SUGAR-CURED 


“WASHINGTON HAMS” 


For Sale. Each Ham is branded ‘ 

“«G.W. EDWARDS, 227 & 229 Christie St, N. ¥.¥ 

W 28" TROY BELL-FOUNDERY, 
[Established in 1826.] 


ribers manufacture and have com- 
antcioub at their old-established Found- 
ery, their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steam-Boats, Locomotives, 
Plantations, etc.; mounted in the most ap- 
proved and substantial manner with their 
new Patented Yoke and other improved 
Mountings, and warranted in every particular. 
For information > ees » ‘ey’, Pimen- 
sions untings arrantee, ete., send for &@ circular, ress 

ns WE MENEELY'S SONS, West Troy, N. ¥. 


y BS PREMIUM HORSE-RAKE, 
HITCONH METALLIC SPRING TEETG. 

For rakiag hay and gleaning grain- fields, the above Rake is 
unequaled, and is rapidly becoming the Standard Rake. A boy 
or infirm map, comfortably seated, will easily rake Twenty Acres 
ina Day. It —- just as we}l on stony and rough uneven 

on smooth ground. 

“For Circular or Rake, add 





















ress 
ELBERT WHITE, Samford, ct. 


Dp @G@L 8 FOR CHURCHES 
TAIN Eee anak, GLASS-STAINER, ." 7 
No. 216 Sixts.Avzenuz, Now York. 











B. L. HAYDOCK, Secretsry, 


bottle. 


The subscriber would respec call attention to his New 
Bn or eery for Bulding end Vestibule Dears. 603-656 
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